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The Mysteries of Alburn Wall 


A TALE OF OLD ENGLAND. 








BY MES CAROLINE ORNE. 


’ 


[conr1nvED.] 


CHAPTER IX.—[contrnvep.] 


“ Miss Delville,” said Sir Philip, surprised at 
the sudden change in her manner, “I have 
broken in upon your solitude too abruptly. My 
only apology is, that I had your father’s consent 
to seek you.” 

“ There’s no need of any apology, whatever,” 
she replied, “but your appearance was so sudden, 
so unlooked-for.” ye 

“And since we met, has there nothing in your 
heart ever whispered that I could not long rest 
without seeking to see you again? That with- 
out making one trial, I could abandon all hope 
of winning the sweetest rose that ever bloomed 
in the ancestral home of the Delvilles ?” 

“It may be enough for me to say,” she re- 
plied, “that with all my heart, I wish that you 
had suffered my memory to fade away forever.” 

“And I have been so blind as to flatter myself 
that I was not entirely indifferent to you.” 

“ Indifferent!” 

This word was unconsciously emphasized in 
that peculiar manner, which conveyed to his 
mind a whole volume of meaning; more than 
could have been expressed by the warmest and 

decided affirmations of . 

\* Why that cruel wish then ?” be taquired.) 

“O, don’t ask me—I beg that you will not.” 

“T will not urge an explanation. It will be 
enough that we both forget that the wish has been 
expressed.” : 

“Ican neither forget, nor seek to evade it. 
I should only be too happy if I could do so.” 

“Tf you only thought me worthy of your con- 
fidence ?” 

“I do—I do—yet I cannot give it to you.” 

“And your father.” 

“Not even to him canI assign a reason for 
what as I am well aware must appear my strange 
conduct. But this much I will say, and it must 
satisfy you.. I have involuntarily been guilty of 
& great wrong towards you, and still continue to 
be. It places between us an impassable gulf. 
My only consolation is, that the unhappy situa- 
tion I am placed in, was caused by neither care- 
lessness nor indiscretion.” 

“Are you certain that you are doing right, in 
withholding your confidence from even your 
father ?” 

“Tam.” 

“T wish that you could find cause to believe 
that you are mistaken.” 

“I would give worlds if I could.” 

“ Listen to what I have to say to you—not for 
my sake, but yours—and I cannot but think that 
you will see reason for altering your mind.” 

Before she had time to answer, something fell 
at her feet. Taking it up, she found it wasa 
slip of paper, in which was enclosed a pebble, 
for the purpose of giving accuracy to its aim. 
She unwound the paper and found written in 
pencil, the single word, ‘‘ Beware !”” 

With blanched cheeks, and looks of wild 
affright, she glanced at the surrounding woods. 
No one was in sight, though the sudden rebound 
of a bent sapling, and a shivering of the foliage 
attended with a rustling sound, too harsh to be 
produced by the wind, indicated the direction 
taken by whoever had conveyed to her the word 
of warning. 

Sir Philip’s eye was not less quick than hers, 
and without saying a word, he darted into the 
woods. Unheeding the remonstrances of Ophelia 
he pressed forward, gashing the obstructing 
branches aside in the wake of the receding form. 
Once he obtained a Yy sight of him. 
The next moment he stumbled over a broken 
limb lying across his path. He recovered him- 
self almost instantly, but soon the woods grew so 
tangled and intricate, as seriously to impede his 
progress. A short distance further, without 
being able to account for it, those traces which 
had marked the flight of him he was pursuing, 
were no longer visible. 

Baffled and bewildered, he stood still and lis- 
tened for some audible sign by which to direct 
his course; but the whispering of the wind, the 
hum of insects, and now and then the carol of a 
bird, were the only sounds which broke the 
silence. 

He was not aware that through the branches 
of the gnarled tree, overran by a wild grape vine, 
beneath which he stood, a pair of sharp eyes 
were watching his movements, and that a pistol- 





ball would be the reward of the discovery he so 
ardently desired. 

Ophelia awaited his return in an agony of sus- 
~ponse aud atrror, aad when minnte after mingto 
slipped awa}without bringing fim, she ‘gave 
him up for lost, and determined on returning 
home, that persons might be sent in search of 
him. She had already started when he made his 
appearance. 

“You have been very imprudent,” said she. 

“As I am forbidden to ask you to explain this 
frightful mystery,” he replied, “I am deter- 
mined to avail myself of all the means in my 
power, to unravel it myself. Can it be true, that 
you are subjected to the surveillance of those, 
who dare not show themselves ?” 

“T must confess that Iam. I was told that I 
should be watched, but didn’t till now fully 
realize it. And you, too—evil-minded men may 
be hovering near you, when you least suspect 
it.” 

“J have nething to fear. Ican take care of 
myself.” 

“On the contrary, you have everything to 
fear. You know what happened the night we 
met for the first time ?” 

“ You mean on the heath ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“T sha’n’t soon forget it. Has that anything 
to do with the danger which you imagine 
threatens me?” 

“Those who were near you then, have been 
near you since, and will be again, without your 
suspecting it.” 

“At what time have they been nearme?” 

“TI can tell you nothing more. Be guided by 
what I have told you, and never cease to be cau- 
tious and vigilant, though you may see no cause 
for being so.” 

Anxious to escape from the proximity of the 
woods, for she feared that some one was still 
concealed near, she had already commenced 
walking towards home. 

“Ophelia,” said Sir Philip, as he walked by 
her side, “will it be too much for me to ask you 
to promise, thatif you are ever at liberty to do 
so, you will reveal to me this fearful mystery, 
which, judging from the injury your health has 
already sustained, is stealing away your very 
life?” 

“Most willingly doI give you my promise, 
but the time you speak of will nevercome. I 
have no hope that it will.” 

“T will wait, and if it ever does come, will you 
not allow me to seek you again, and renew the 
subject which you refuse to listen to now t” 

“Why should your life be embittered because 
mine must be forever miserable? No, it must 
not be. Forget -that we have ever met—that a 
person like me exists.” 

“That I can never do, and even now, my 
confidence in you is such, that if you will listen 
to my suit, I will promise that all you have said 
to me shall sink into oblivion, never to be re- 
vived by word, look or sign of mine.” 

“You know not what you ask. O, if I only 
dared utter one word of explanation—if I—” 
Here her voice became broken by sobs, and sink- 
ing down on the stile they were about to cross, 
she wept bitterly. Sir Philip at first stood silent- 





ly by, truly thinking that her long suppressed 
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emotion would be the bést and the most speedily 





relieved by tears. Nowp-and then, she uncon- 
sciously spoke in a low f ing voice to herself 
and he could distiig. words : 

“IfT only daa® to ak advice, but even that 
is denied me.” y 


Finding that her erfiotitn had in-a measure 
exhausted itself, he enleavored to divert her 
mind to a different subject, and was in some 
measure successful. Drying her tears, she rose 
from the stile and they proceeded slowly towards 
the house. 

“I beg you will say nothing to my father 
about the piece of paper that was thrown me,” 
said she, hurriedly, when they had nearly reach- 
ed there. ‘It will only cause him anxiety and 
uneasiness, as any explanation on my part will 
be impossible.” 

She thought she saw that he hesitated to give 
her the desired promise. 

“To mention itto him can do him no good,” 
said she, “and will make me still more unhappy 
than I am.” 

“Give yourself no uneasiness,” he replied, 
touched by the sight of her sad and mournful 
face, so imploringly raised to his. “ Till I have 
your leave, not a word shall pass my lips, to give 
him reason to suspect that your heart is burthen- 
ed with a secret you dare not reveal.” 

She answered only by a look of deep, heart- 
felt gratitude. ® 

“I believe I neglected to tell yeu, tha 
purpose for which I sought you, had 
your father’s sanction. He will naturall 
pect to be informed of the result. 
tell him ?” 

“ Now that I have your promise no 
me, I will leave that to you.” 

* Havel your permission to say that yo 
not wholly indifferent to me—that you only ask 
for delay, and that, at some fature time—years 
hence, it may be—you will listen to my suit, if 
in the meantime, you meet with no one you 
prefer ¢” 

“ You may say more than that. You may tell 
him that his daughter will always remain with 
him, unless she accepts the hand of Sir Philip 
Lyle. 
self under any obligation to wait for the removal 
of those obstacles which now prevent me from 
listening to you, and which may never cease to 
exist. If you should meet with any one worthy 
of you—worthy of your love—think of me as of 
one already numbered with the dead.” 





worthy of some one far better than I am; but 
when I gave you my love, Ophelia, it was not 
given as a child gives a toy to be remanded, and 
bestowed on another.” 


CHAPTER XIL 
AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 


Arter Markland had been removed, Elthorpe 
finding that most of those present looked coldly 
on him, lost no time in returning to Alburn 
Hall, Madge, who had been so suddenly 
stricken with illness the morning after the dis- 





was still pale and weak. 


Yet do not for that reason consider your- | 











“ Well, Madge, the affair is decided,” said El- 
thorpe, in a voice of unwonted good humor, as 
he entered the room where she was. 





thoughts which passed through her mind, as she 
rose and hastened to the door to remove the iron 
bar by which it was fastened. 

On opening the door, instead of Ralph El- 
thorpe, she beheld two weather-beaten looking 
men, in the rough garb of fishermen. One was 
a middle-aged man and the other much younger, 
judging froz: a strong family resemblance was 
his son. The eldest was half-supporting some 
person completely enveloped in a coarse, heavy 
garment as a shield from the storm. He stepped 
inside the door the moment it was opened, with- 
out waiting for an invitation. 

“We seed a light shinin’ from the winder,” 
said he, “jest as it sat in to blow and rain so 
hard, and so we made bold to steer towards it, 
as fast as we could with a head wind, to ask 
shelter for this young woman. Poor thing, she 
aint fairly well of a fit of sickness, ’casioned by 
a salt water bath, and in my opinion ’twould be 
the death vs ner to be out much longer in this 
wind and rain.” 

“ Though I’ve but little control here,” replied 
Madge, “I can’t refuse in such a storm as this, 
to comply with your request. You and the 
young man with you, I suppose, would also like 
to remain while it continues to rain and blow as 
it does now ?” 

“We're obleeged to you and should be glad 
to stay, but the good wife and children are on the 
lookout for us at home, and though I’m sartain 
that a brisk fire is blazin’ on the hearth, and 
that the tea-kettle is singin’ its merriest tune, 
*twill seem dull and gloomy to ’em, till they 
know for a sartainty, that Kit and I have got 
safe ashore, and aint tossin’ about on the sea, or 
maybe gone to the bottom. I’d rather steer a 
ship than guide a horse any day, but as soon as 
we get back to the main road, we shall have a 
fair wind. I’m glad we've found sich a snug 





“What affair?” she inquired, with a look of 


surprite, for not caring ty encoumfer her #° | 


proaches he had not suffered the subject to be 
named to her. 

“ What affair?” she repeated. 

“0,1 remember now, that fearing it migh; 
have a bad effect on you, now that you a 
well, I forbade any one to mention it to 

“ You have not yet told me what you 

He replied by giving a brief account ose 
incidents relating to the combat between him 
and Markland, which are already known. 

“And Miles Markland is dead?’ said she, 
after having listened to him in silence. 

“Tf not dead he is so desperately wounded, 
that there’s little or no chance for him.” 

“Then you'll have the weight of another 
crime to carry about with you.” 

“That’s none of your concern. The matter 
has been fairly decided, and the guilt of Ma 
Lee’s disappearance fi d on Marklan 
whether he dies or lives. No one now yeilf’ by 
bold enough to dare throw it in my face.” " jw 

“ You think you are safe?” P 

“Why do you say that? mf I know that.’ 


Iam? I mean as respects that matter.” 













h said on the 
m business and 


I don’t expect 
At any tate, I 


“Then you'll have a storm to come home in.” 
“Storm or no storm, the business is pressing 
and must be attended to.” 

In little more than an hour from that time, 
Elthorpe had gone. The sun broke out soon 
afterward, and the signs threatening a storm for 
awhile disappeared. This continued only for 
ashort time. Heavy clouds began to darken 
the sky. There was no rain, however, until 
nightfall, and then it *descended so softly and so 
silently that the dripping of the eaves was alone 
heard. 

By nine o’clock, the household, except Madge, 
had retired to rest. She had not been sitting 
alone more than ten or fifteen minutes, when 


| suddenly there came a gust of wind, which 


“Mshall no doubt meet with many who are | 


shook the doors and windows. The next instant 
the rain, which hitherto had been little more than 
& mist, commenced pouring down in streams, 
while a second gust of wind, heavier than the 
preceding, dashed against the windows with 
great violence. 

During » moment’s lull of the tempest, Madge 
thought she heard the tramp of horses’ feet. 
Before she could make herself certain that this 
was the case, every other sound was lost in the 
rush and roar of the tempest. When the 


| elemental strife was at the highest, there came 


appearance of Marion Lee, though convalescent, | 


several loud, sharp raps against the outer door. 
A look expressive of mingled fear and pain 
passed over her countenance. 

“©, dear, Ralph has come, and being caught 













— for the gal, anyhow. Shall I come over, 
rter yon in the mornin’, if it’s done rainin’ ?” 
eaid he, and at the same time divesting /her of 
the rough garment wrapped around her. 

“T think I shall be able to obtain some con- 
veyance,” she replied, “and wont trouble you.” 
__* Well, may He who dwells aloft and watches 
er us, whether we are on the sea or land, bless 
you. The captain sat as great a store by you as 
by his own darter, and there wasn’t one on board 
but that liked you as well as he did. Come, 

it, we’ve laid to, longer than we ought to, seein’ 

at minutes seem hours in your mother’s reck- 
onin’ and the children’s. Good-by, dear,” and 
he took the young girl’s small, white hand in his 
and gave it a hearty shake. 
When he had released it, with a smile, she 







held it out His face brightened as he 
took it. 
* “T sho take the liberty to 
ffer to shake ha: said he, “ but I’m 
that it will al sot down in my 
emory in a little iny corner, by 
itself, if I should lj undred.”” 


“ And I shill 3 forget your father’s kind- 
ness, nor ;cuis as long as I live,” she replied. 

The father and son now bid her and Madge a 
final good-night, and went out once more inte 
the storm, heedless of its buffetings, and intent 
only on reaching their home, that they might 
by their presence, relieve the anxiety and sus- 
pense of those whose hearts they well knew were 
failing them through fear. 

Madge, after stirring the fire into a brisker 
blaze, turned to her young guest to assist her in 
removing her hat. It was such as was worn by 
the peasant girls, and a broad, pink sash was 
crossed over the top of the crown and tied under 
her chin; a necessary precaution to prevent it 
from being carried away by the wind. The 
broad brim being saturated with the rain, had 
become limp, and drooped over her face so as 
nearly to conceal it. When it was laid aside, 
and Madge beheld a fair, pale face and a profu- 
sion of rich brown ringlets, now tangled and in 
disarray, for they had escaped from the bondage 
of the slight silken band which had restrained 
them, a cry of dismay escaped from her lips. 
The girl raised her large hazel eyes with looks 
of apprehension and ingairy. 

“O, why did they bring you here?” said 
Madge. “It would have been better for you to 
have braved a hundred storms.” 

“You speak as if I had comet a place of 
danger.” 

“And so you have, if—and I believe I can’t 
be mistaken—your name is Marion Lee?” 

“ That is my name.” 

“And when I tell you that you are at Alburn 
Hall, you'll know why you are in danger.” 

“Is it here that Ralph Elthorpe lives ?” 

“Yes, he is master here, when Sir Philip Lyle 
is absent.” 

“I know it. What shall I dot Where can 
I go*” and she rushed to the onter door, with a 
vague idea of making her escape. 

“Stop! You would perish to go out into 








in the storm will make him so savage,” were the 


this terrible storm. He isn’t at home, though he 
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may be here any minute, and I can’t deny, that 
if he should come and find you here, you'll never 
live to see the light of another morning. The 
question with him would be, your life or his. 
You will see that I have good reason for what I 
say, when I tell you that I know who pushed 
you from the cliff. Strange that you didn’t 
hear the men say where they were bringing you 
to?” 

“They might tell me; I think there’s no doubt 
they did, but the wind and rain made so much 
noise, that it was difficult to distinguish one 
word from another.” 

“They, of course, knew no objection to your 
coming here ?” 

“None whatever. I told my story to only one 
person, the captain of the schooner I was carried 
aboard of, and he charged me to speak of it to 
no one, till certain arrangements could be made, 
which he said he would undertake to have 
completed as soon as possible. In the mean- 
time, my return home was to be kept secret 
from the neighborhood. No one was to know it 
except my parents; not even my brother.’’ 

“JT wont ask you what the arrangements are, 
you refer to, I know. But we must delay no 
longer. I must hasten to conduct you to the 
only place where there’s the least chance of 
safety for you. That owes its safety to super- 
stition, and it is well for you that it does.” 

Madge had taken a lamp from the table, when 
she stopped suddenly and listened. 

“He’s coming,” said she. “I know his 
horse’s step from all others.”’ 

She seized Marion by the arm, and hurried to 

*a door which opened on a narrow and winding 
staircase, when glancing back, she saw the hat 
and sash lying on the table. 

“If he sees them, he will know that some one 
is here,” said she, and darting back she secured 
them. 

Varefully closing the door behind them, she 
rapidly ascended the stairs. It was not without 
difficulty that Marion kept up with her. When 
arrived at the top of the staircase, she led the 
way to the wing of the building, which exhibited 
many traces of ruinand decay. She did not 
pause till she had reached the more remote part 
of it, when she stopped before a door which she 
unlocked with a key which was secreted in a 
small cavity of the wall. It admitted them into 
an apartment of moderate size furnished in an- 
tique style. The walls were bare and unadorned 
except that on a panel over the fireplace, was the 
portrait of an elderly man, represented as sitting 
by a table, with his right hand resting on a 
bundle of papers. 

“T must lock you in,” said Madge, as she 
placed the lamp on the table, “and the moment 
I can, I will return. It may not be for more 
than an hour. Be quiet, and for the present you 
are safe.” 

Madge returned to the hall, just in time to 
unfasten the door, so as not to oblige Elthorpe 
to wait. 

“T’ve had no luck, and my clothes haven’t a 
dry thread in ’em,” said he, as in a sullen mood 
he seated himself before the fire. 
¢ Madge heaped on more fuel, and suggested the 
propriety of exchanging his wet garments. 

“If {wish for dry clothes, I shall ask for 
them,” ‘said he, snappishly. 

She said no more, but busied herself in mak- 
ing arrangements for his supper. 

“T saw a light in the old steward’s room, ju 
as I reached the end of the avenue,” said he, 
after remaining a while in moody silence. 

“ There’s a light seen there often.” 

“T know that. It seems strange to me that 


after living in this sinful world, as he called it, 


for more than sixty years, he can’t be content to 
lie quietly in his grave. Once I not only saw 
the light in the chamber, but I saw him as plain- 
ly as Lever saw him, when he was alive.” 

“If he had come to his death by fair means, 
perhaps he wouldn’t revisit his baunts.” 

“Who says that he didn’ 

“ Has a voice never whi 
he didn’t ?” 

“At any rate,” 







g no attention ® 
her question, “I dd see a light in that 
chamber. I always : k after it.” 

“Tt may prove to be worse this time, than it 
ever has before.” 

Elthorpe ate only a few mouthfuls of the sup- 
per Madge had prepared, and then resumed his 
seat near the fire ; she, meanwhile, having stelen 
from the room. 

As he sat there by himself, though he tried to 
prevent it, his thoughts would wander to the 
cliff, and from the dark and sullen waters below, 
a white face gleamed up. He saw too, as on 
that night one of the arms move as if beckoning 
him. 

“ Fool that Iam,” said he, suddenly starting 
up and taking several turns across the room. 
“There was no life there,” he added, as he again 
sunk into hischair. ‘The motion was caused 
by the waves.” 

The lamp burnt dim, and at last went out. 
Spectral shapes were thrown on the walls by the 
Aickering fire-light, and now and then, suddenly 
shot up to the ceiling, where trembling and wav- 
ering, their tall, gaunt forms seemed bending 
over him as if they had eyes, and were trying to 
pry inte the dark secrets of his heart. The rain 
continued to beat against the windows, and the 
wind to sweep by, uttering shrill and querulous 
tones. The noise of a latchless door banged to, 
by aquick, heavy gust which woke the sleeping 
echoes, and sent them sobbing and wailing 
through the passages, once more brought him to 
his feet. 

A door in a distant part of the spacious hall— 
the same through which Marion had made her 
exit—at that moment swung back, revealing 
what appeared in the gloom a human form. 
There was a sudden flash of firelight, and he 
then saw that the old steward or some one re- 


sembling him, stood in the doorway. With | 


dilated eyes, and a cold shiver pervading his 


frame, Elthorpe remained rooted to the spot. | 


His lips moved in the vain endeavor to speak, 
but he could utter no articulate sound. It was 
not until the form, which amid the gloom seem- 
ed shadowy and indistinct, took a step towards 
him, that the very ecstacy of his fear restored the 
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power of speech so far as to enable him to utter 
an incoherent adjuration. 

“ Be prepared,” was the answer, “for soon 
thou wilt be required to give an account of thy 
stewardship..’ 

“When? Speak and tell me when,” said 
Elthorpe, starting forward, as the figure com- 
menced receding with what appeared to him a 
gliding motion. 

A slow wave of the hand was the only answer 
and the next minute Elthorpe was alone. The 
door remained unclosed, but aimid the shadows 
which filled the entrance of the stairway, the dim 
form resembling the old steward, whose ashes 
according to the date on one of the coffins in 
the family vault of the Lyles, had been reposing 
for years, was no longer visible. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE OLD STEWARD’S STORY. 


Lixe many others of his class, who have a 
great amount of physical courage, and who do 
not shrink from the commission of crime even 
at the risk of life, Elthorpe was the victim of 
superstitious terrors. After having seen the 
light in the chamber of his predecessor, a cir- 
cumstance which had occurred within the last 
eight or ten days more than once, Madge knew 
that she must slip from the room without his 
seeing her or he would call her back. 

She went directly to her own chamber and 
locked the door inside, by which she had entered, 
and which opened on the corridor. She thus, 
by means known only to herself and one other, 
admitted herself into a narrow passage, many of 
a description similar having been contrived in 
the old manor-houses, or in other of those old 
rambling buildings where they were available, 
during the civil wars, either for the purpose of 
personal concealment, or for securing money, 
jewelry and plate from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. 

As Marion Lee sat by herself in the lonely 
and remote apartment to which Madge had con- 
ducted her, the portrait which has been alluded 
to naturally drew her attention. There was 
something in the grave, though mild features, 
particularly attractive, and if her attention was 
for a while withdrawn by the clattering of some 
unfastened shutter, or the dashing of the rain 
against the windows, it was soon again directed 
towards it. All at once she saw the panel on 
which it was painted, commence sliding back. 
She started from her chair and uttered a sur- 
pressed cry ofalarm. The next moment, Madge 
was standing before her. 

“Thave frightened you,” said she. “I was 
obliged to leave you in such haste, it didn’t oc- 
cur to me that the door of my own room could 
be secured only on the inside, and not daring to 
leave it unfastened, I was obliged to have re- 
course to this mode of entrance.” 

Marion confessed that when she saw the panel 
slipping aside, she was much alarmed. 

“‘And I forgot too, to tell you to light the fire,” 
said Madge, at the same time applying the blaze 
of the lamp to the fuel ready for kindling. 

“ Whose portrait is that?” inquired Marion, 

Madge réstored th’ panel to its plack. ” 

{ “The old steward’s, Ralph Elthorpe’s prede- 
cessor.” 

“Thave heardof him. His name was David 













interton.” 

es, and he was in the employment of Sir 
Lyle, the father of Sir Philip, over thirty 
is is the room which during all that 
time he Called his.” 

“He has been dead a number of years ?” 

» “So it is generally thought.” 

“Do you think otherwise ?”” 

“T know that he isn’t.” 

Madge remained silent for several minutes. 
“T believe I may as well tell you now,” she 
then said, “what must be known by all in a few 
days at farthest. If I don’t, you may either see 
or hear what may perplex and alarm you.” 

Madge rose as she said this, and opening a 
} little buffet in one corner of the apartment, took 
7 me bread and dried fruits, and a porce- 
laimjeup, which she first filled with wine. These 
she™placed on @Jittle round table, which she 
drew close to th@ fire. 

“ These things Were brought here for a differ- 
ent purpose,” said she, “ but they can’t be needed 
more than now. Wy ing to what lam 
going to tell you, 
for I can see that 

“Yes, I will 
the excitement ai 
self at Alburn Hi 
petite.” 

“ The former steward} adge, “is Ralph 
Elthorpe’s maternal uncle: Ralph’s parents 
died early, and his uncle who was his self-con- 
stituted guardian, was at first, able to control 
him. For several years he kept him at school, 
where he acquired a knowledge of the elementary 
branches of education. As he grew older his 
uncle gradually lost his influence over him, and 
at the age of fourteen, without asking his ad- 
vice, he went to sea. 

‘“‘ He remained abroad six or seven years, and 
when he returned, by request of his uncle, he was 
permitted by Sir Philip Lyle, whose father in 
the meantime had died, to take up his abode at 
Alburn Hall. He soon succeeded in ingratia- 













ting himself into Sir Philip’s favor and in gain- 
ing his confidence. 

“In something less than a year after Elthorpe 
commenced living at the Hall, his uncle one day 
set out to go to the nearest market-town. He 
remarked previously to leaving home, that if he 


visiting a friend who lived a little distance from 
the town. The third day after he went away the 
body of a man was found in a piece of woods a 
few miles distant. Though the face was much 
disfigured by bruises and a deep cut, it was iden- 
| tified by Ralph as the body of his uncle. 

| “Those who held the inquest could trace 


amiable David Winterton. But there were cer- 
tain lines and traits of countenance, 
Ralph professed to be able to recognize, which 


should not return under several days, his absence | 
need cause no alarm, as he had thoughts of | 


little or no resemblance in the distorted, fierce- | 
looking countenance, to that of the pleasant and 


which | 








would be likely to escape the observation of any 
one except a familiar acquaintance. There was 
a pocket-book, too, found near him, and several 
papers one or two of them bearing his signature. 
The pocket-book was supposed to have contain- 
ed a large sum of money, a circumstance which 
in all probability as it was thought, led to his 
murder. 

“One other person besides Ralph Elthorpe, 
was positive that it was David Winterton. He 
even expressed himself with so much earnest- 
ness and passion when speaking on the subject, 
as to excite remark, As he was an ill-looking, 
ruffianly-looking fellow, and had never borne a 
good name, the vehemence vith which he ex- 
pressed his belief more than anything else, served 
to divert suspicion from himself. This took 
place about four years ago, and a number of 
months before I ever saw Ralph Elthorpe. 

“One night, about eight or ten weeks since, 
as I was sitting by myself, there was a low rap 
on the inside of the door which opens on the 
staircase which we ascended this evening. I 
was a little startled, for no one except myself, 
finding that Elthorpg-avoided it, ever ventured 
into that part of the building. I was not so 
frightened, however, but that I immediately rose 
and opened the door which was secured by a 
bolt on the outside. I gave a shriek of terror, 
for directly before me, I beheld as I imagined, 
the portrait which we-now see. I had heard it 
whispered among the servants, that the picture 
of the ‘old steward had more than once been 
known to leave its place in the wall, quickened 
into life as it was imagined, by some relentless 
demon, in order to blast the sight of the unpun- 
ished assassin. I was not superstitious, and 
almost instantly, in a great measure recovered 
my self-possession. A mild voice still further 
reassured me. 

“<«T beg you not to be alarmed,’ it said, ‘but 
before I say more, tell me where Ralph Elthorpe 
is?” 

“«Gone,’ I replied, ‘and wont return till to- 
morrow or next day.’ 

“« And the servants ?” 

“« There is no one up in the house except me,’ 
I replied. 

“© That is what I hoped. My object in seek- 
ing you, is toask for food. Iam almost fam- 
ished.’ 

“TJ placed some before him, aud when he had 
‘satisfied his hunger, he asked me who I was. I 
told him that my name was Margaret Larcom, 
although till within a few days I had imagined 
that I had a right to a different one. 

“«To the name of Elthorpe?’ said he. 

“Yes, but he deceived me. It was a mock 
ceremony, which I supposed a true marriage, 
performed as I now know, by one as base as 
himself.’ 

“<<Tf he has wronged you, perhaps, I may the 
better trust you. And now tell me who you 
think I am? 

«¢That I’m unable to tell,’ I replied, ‘though 
I confess, that when I first opened the door, I 
almost believed that the gtory I’ve heard the ser- 
vants whisper among themselves was true, and 
that the portrait of the fe¢mer steward, animated 
by some good or evil t, wai its place on 
the wall. Now I am irfclined to think that you 
and he must have been brothers.’ 

“«David Winterton jnever had a brother. I 
am he—the former steward of Alburn Hall.’ 

«“ «But he was murdered in Wrexham woods, 
four years ago,’ said I, a thrill of terror in spite 
of myself passing through my frame. 

“*Not murdered—only supposed to be,’ said 
he, with a faint smile. ‘If I had been how could 
Ibe here ?” 

«Tt would be impossible,’ I replied, still eye- 
ing him with curiosity, and I must confess, a 
little suspicion. 

“¢ After telling you thus much,’ said he, ‘ it is 
nothing more than right that I should tell you 
the whole.’ 

“T confessed my eagerness to be made ac- 
quainted with his story. 

“«T owe my life,’ said he, ‘to a transient im- 
pulse of pity inspired in the breast of a hired as- 
sassin—hired by Ralph Elthorpe. The morning 
I left the Hall for the purpose of going to the 
nearest market-town to make some purchases, 
just as I arrived midway of Wrexham woods, I 
was overtaken by an ill-favored man, Ihad a 
short time previous surprised in close conversa- 
ith my nephew. Ihad heard him called 
Jakes, and when he roughly accosted me, 
turn, pleasantly bade him good-morning. 
don’t know,’ said he, ‘ what prevented me 
iving you a blow on the head, instead of 
1 you, for that is what I meant to do.’ 
that he held a stout club in his hand, 
at a knife was partly concealg@ in the 
sleeve of his jacket. I asked him if I had ever 
done him any barm ?’ 

“«No,’ he replied, ‘but Ralph Elthorpe has 
my promise that you shall never return to Alburn 
Hall alive,and as a man of honor, I am bound 
to keep it. I’ve no great likin’ for what I’ve 
undertook, but he has offered to reward me gen- 
erously, and I should be a fool to let the money 
slip through my fingers.’ 

“« Spare my life,’ said I, ‘and I will give you 
more than he has promised you.’ 

“If I should,’ he replied, ‘my own life would 
not be worth a farthing. Iknow Ralph Elthorpe 
better than you do.’ 

“<T saw that there was a fierce, fiery gleam 
kindling in hiseye. The momentary feeling of 
pity with which he bad been inspired, waSban- 
| ished at the thought of endangering his own safe- 
| ty. I knew that he had made up his mind not 
| to spare me. At that moment, while a strange 
| calmness came over me, my heart was lifted up 
| to the Most High, who, I felt was able to deliver 
| me from the evil man who sought my life. 

“« While the unuttered prayer was still in my 
| mind, I heard voices near at band, and at the 
same time caught a glimpse of several men 
| through the trees. 1 was sensible of nothing 
more except a sharp thrill of pain, and of being 
borne to the ground as if crushed beneath some 
heavy weight. 

“*T have never been able to recall withtany 
distinctness, what happened to me afterward, till 
I found myself in Liverpool. I only ‘Know that 

























the thought that I was trying to escape from 
some one who sought my life, had taken entire 
possession of my mind. 

“* When I fully came to myself, I found that 
my pocket-book was gone, but fortunately, be- 
fore leaving Alburn Hall, I took the precaution 
of securing about my person a handsome sum 
I had a short time previously received from Sir 
Philip Lyle, in such a manner that it had escaped 
detection. 

«As I was trying to decide in my own mind 
what I had best do, I fell in with an old ac- 
quaintance. He was on his way to the wharf, 
where a vessel bound for America in which he 
had taken passage was ready for sea. 

“* Come,’ said my friend, ‘ you have several 
old acquaintances in America—why not go with 
me? The vessel wont set sail for several hours 
yet, which will give you plenty of time to make 
such purchases as will be necessary for your 
comfort during the voyage.’ 

“Twill go,’ was my answer, ‘and when the 
sun went down, the shores of England were only 
faintly descried in the distance. 

“*T had been in America more than three 
years, during which time I resided mostly in one 
of the western cities. Having one day occasion 
to visit a distant town, I stopped at the only 
hotel there was in the place. A few minutes 
after I arrived, as I was standing just outside 
the front entrance, I saw a runaway horse, to 
which was attached a broken vehicle, approach- 
ing at furious speed. I had previously noticed 
aman who was attempting to cross over to the 
hotel from the opposite side of the road, whose 
unsteady gait showed him to bein a state of 
inebriety. His zigzag course had enabled him 
to make but little progress, and I shouted to him 
to remain where he was as a few steps more 
would insure his being run over. 

“ «Tf he heard the warning he didn’t compre- 
hend its import, and in making a headlong at- 
tempt to rush across the track directly in front of 
the frightened animal he stumbled and fell. The 
next instant the horse had passed over him, 
trampling him beneath his iron-shod feet. I ar- 
rived at the spot where he lay at the same mo- 
ment with several others, and assisted to carry 
him into the hotel. A physician was promptly 
in attendance, who, as usual, and is indeed ne- 
cessary in that part of the world, had added to 
his medical knowledge the manual skill of the 
surgeon. The patient’s head had escaped in- 
jury except a slight graze on the forehead, but 
one of his arms was broken and there were sev- 
eral dangerous wounds besides ; one of which it 
was apprehended would prove fatal. 

“*Tt appeared to me at first sight that his 
countenance was familiar, and after his wounds 
were dressed and his features were less distorted 
with pain, I knew it must be he who attempted 
to take my life in Wrexham woods. ‘The recog- 
nition was mutual, and seeking an opportunity 
when unobserved, he’ requested me to remain in 
the room after all others had left. Idid not fail 
to do as he desired, for there were many things 
concerning those I had left in my native land, I 
was anxious to inquire about. ong other 
things, he told me that whgn he hi the voices 
of persons apprdaching when we were in the 
woods, he dealt me a hasty, though as he be- 
lieved a fatal blow, and then stopping only long 
enough to possess himself of my pocket-book, 
fled in a direction different from that where he 
had caught sight of the men. When in about 
an hour afterward, he stole to the spot where he 
had left me, for the purpose of rifling me of the 
money which Elthorpe had told him I had taken 
with me, and which he expected to find in the 
pocket-book, I was gone. ' 

“©The men who had alarmed him, thus pre- 
venting him from consummating the dark deed 
he had undertaken, were, as he afterward ascer- 
tained, some of his boon companions, who after 
he had got beyond hearing, had a quarrel among 
themselves, in which one of their number was 
killed. It was the body of this man that he suc- 
ceeded in making Elthorpe believe was mine, 
which, had he failed to do, he would not have 
received the promised reward. Some other 
things he disclosed to me (that would enable 
him he said, to die in peace), which made me de- 
cide to return to England, and which, now that I 
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“ T must do my duty.” 

“A single word of warning would be enough.” 

“It must not be given. The law must take 
its course. It is due to the community, and 
especially to Sir Philip, to say nothing of the 
innocent girl I now see before me, and—” 

He would have added Miles Markland, but a 
sign from Madge prevented him. 

“She knows nothing about what has taken 
place,” said Madge, “and she mustn't be told 
till after she has had a night’s rest. 
then be better able to bear it.” 

This was said in a voice to Marion inaudible. 

“ After all, it seems strange,” said Winterton, 
speaking to himself rather than to Madge. 

“ What seems strange ?”’ she asked. 

“ That Ralph should turn out to be the guilty 
man he is. Though a bold, headstrong boy, he 
was generous aud kind-hearted. He is changed 
in every respect. When he was fourteen, the 
time he went away, he looked like his mother— 
as she looked a short time before she died. When 
be returned, the resemblance was all gone. I 
regretted it then, but now I am very thankful. 
The duty Ihave to perform is hard enough as 
itis. I could never do it, if he looked now as he 
used to. Good-night, to both of you, and you, 
Madge, I warn against indulging in pity where 
it is undeserved ” 

“He has only darkly hinted to me what he 
wishes to accomplish,” said Madge, after he was 
gone, “yet I well know that his success will be 
Elthorpe’s ruin. No matter—it is better that it 
should be so.” 


She may 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MARION LEE LEAVES ALBURN HALL. 


Durtxe the whole of the following morning, 
contrary to his usual custom, Ralph Elthorpe 
remained at Alburn Hall. He wandened about, 
restless and uneasy, for he was full of anxiety 
to learn if Miles Markland—of which there was 
a bare possibility—still survived; yet knowing 
the dislike in many instances, amounting almost 
to hatred with which he was regarded by Mark- 
land’s friends, among whom, with a few excep- 
tions, were included all who lived within a cir- 
cuit of half a dozen miles of the Crown and An- 
chor, he imagined, now that the excitement was 
at its height, to ride over to make the necessary 
inquiries might endanger his personal safety. 
All that he could do, therefore, was to keep a 
strict watch, hoping to recognize in some passer- 
by one who would be able to give him the anx- 
iously desired information. 

Supposing he would leave soon after break- 
fast, to be gone at least several hours, Madge 
had promised Marion that she would ride over to 
the Crownand Anchor with her, where she could 
remain in safety, while Mrs. Cornish and Sybil 
decided on the best method of apprising Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee of their daughter’s safety. A dress 
had been ob d for her, belonging toa peasant 
girl, who almost daily came to the Hall to assist 
in cultivating the flowers during the illness of 
the gardener, and in gathering such fruits and 

were needed for the table. 

pretty, intelligent girl, and her nil 
rents living nearly a mile distant, Madge some- 
times when she wished fora ride, took her up 
behind her on Zephyrus and carried her home. 
Marion in her dress, would readily be taken for 
her, if any of the servants should chance to see 
her as she passed out. But the presence of El- 
thorpe compelled Marion to remain a close pris- 
oner, for he had given certain orders relative to 
the culinary department, which needed the per 
sonal superintendance of Madge. 

It was near noon, and finding that no one was 
likely to pass that way who could bring him 
news from Markland, he concluded to send some 
one to obtain the information so eagerly de- 
sired. 

“ Where’s. Bob Dacey?” said he, approach- 
ing a window near which Madge was standing. 

“T don’t know. I haven't seen him sinco 
breakfast.” 

“ He’s always out of the way when wanted.” 

“ He will come home for his dinner before long, 
I should think.” 

“And then he must have time to eatit. Do 
you suppose I’m going to wait all that time ?” 








have returned, in order to secure the 1 
success of a certain object, makes it necessary 
that for the present, I should remain concealed.’ 

“ What that object is,” said Madge, when she 
had finished this brief recapitulation of some of 
the incidents of the steward’s story, “he didn’t 
tell me, neither did I inquire.” 

“ Where is he now?” asked Marion. 

“ Not far distant.” 

“And I am depriving him of his comfortable 
room.” 

“No matter. I have seen him since I con- 
ducted you hither, and told him to go to mine. 
He intended to leave here soon after dark, but 
was prevented by the storm. If it clears off 
before morning he will go.” 

“Didn’t you hear a noise?” said Marion, in 
a whisper. 

“T heard nothing but the wind.” 

They remained quite stilland listened. Marion 
started and looked alarmed, for the noise was 
repeated. 

“Tt must be David Winterton,” said Madge. 
“ He may wish to speak with me.” 

“Tf it should be Elthorpe !” 

“No danger of that. He couldn’tbe hired to 
come near this chamber by day, much more by 
night.” 

In a minute a single rap was heard agaist the 
panel. Madge having slipped it aside, Marion 
beheld in the opening thus created, the original 
of the portrait, looking a little older, perhaps, 
and with a still milder and more benevolent ex- 
pression of countenance. 

[SEE ENGRAVING | 

“he clouds are breaking,” said he, “and 
there will he no more rain, 
or be too late for the appointment I mentioned.” 

“Is the time for what you spoke of set?” 

“No, that is still to be agreed on. Remem- 
ber when I do come, I sha’n’t come alone.” 

Madge shuddered a little and turned pale. 

He is your nephew,” said she, “ and yet you 
wort suffer him to escape.” 





I must hasten away, | 





“Is there no one who can supply his place ?” 

“No, I want some one to go over and find out 
whether Miles Markland is dead or alive. I 
don’t.want to have it known that I sent, and all, 
except Bob, are such clods that they’ll be sure to 
blunder out the truth.” k 

“If you'll spare me, I will go. I promised 
Cynthia, Bob’s sister, more than a week ago, 
that I would take heg to see Sybil Cornish, and 
if she goes with me, no one will suspect that my 
business is to inquire for Markland.” 

“ Well, go, if you’re a mind to, but remember 
not to stop all day to gossip with old Cornish 
and her. impudent daughter, and keep me in 
suspense.” 

“ You needn’t be afraid of- that. I will stop 
only long enough to let my horse rest, by which 
I shall gain instead of losing time.” 

“ The sooner you are gone the better.” 

“ Well, I'll go and hunt up Cynthia, and we'll 
soon be ready.” 

Going to her room and making what prepara- 
tion was necessary for herself she proceeded to 
Marion’s. 

“Tf the disguise should prove insufficient, and 
Elthorpe should recognize me, what can I do?” 
said Marion, as with the assistance of Madge, 
she put on the linsey-woolsey skirt, and the gay- 
colored bodice, the last named article fitting 
rather loosely though her own dress was un- 
der it. 

“T don’t think there can be any danger,” said 
Madge, “ you look so exactly like her you are to 
pass for, and yet it may be best to avoid him, if 
we can.” 

Marion trembled so excessively, that Madge 
thought it best to wait a few minutes for her to 
recover herself. 
steady. She knew that Elthorpe’s keen, suspi- 
cious eyes would be likely to readily detect any 
slight discrepancy in Marion’s appearance from 
that of the pretty peasant-girl. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 


Her own nerves were not quite 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SIMPLE THINGS 


SY Be, Tare 


A simple word was spoken, 
A simple strain was sung ; 
A simple gif, the token 
In Memory's ehalice flung 
A cup of pure cold water, 
Fresh from the cooling tide; 
The prodigal forgiveness 
Asked, aud was not dented. 


But the strain will live forever, 
Though the lips are hushed in death, 
And the words, believe me, never 
Wil leave the grateful breath! 
The water from the fountain, 
Which the fever heat allayed, 
Was, tn the strong man’s bosom, 
A fount of gladness made! 


The gift may be an amulet— 
Perhaps a mother's prayer, 

Or « locket of home-faces, 
With a sister's tress of hair 

Though the stranger's eye may view the 
Aud see no beauty abed, 

But we love them—ay, we love them, 
For the memory of the dead. 


The prodigal returning 
For pardon, and in tears: 
Think you his bosom's yearning, 
Tf granted, dies with years? 
For the roof-tree that hath sheltered, 
And the spelis that love hath cast, 
With « mother's prayerful pleading, 
lave won him back at last! 


Then scorn not, in thy greatness— 
Scorn not the simplest thing ; 
For that is the true fountain 
From whence the greatest spring. 
Kind words are as the showers 
Unto the drooping earth 
The grateful heart receives them, 
And gladly owns their birth. 


They cost the giver nothing, 
And help remove the care 
That is gathering round the hearts of m: 
Like & blessing and @ prayer. 
Thus, by the mercy that ye show 
Unto the hearts which bleed, 
Shall it be with thee in the day 
When Heaven bestows its meed! 
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THE DOUBLE MARRIAG 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


“ Tait. me astory, Pierre.” 

The lips that spoke so winningly were r 
and very beautiful. 
with the color of health, had deep dimpk 
eyes were all alight with the steady flame « 
piness and contentment that would hav: 
them very lovely even if they had not | 
very blue, so lustrous and almond-shape:' 

Pierre Lasselle was the son of French | 
He was by birth an American citizen, lo: 
country, had been well-educated in its 
and \e principles of government. He fh 
at time our story opens, been long we. 
his fairy of a bride. Intended for a pro’ 
by his parents, who were very proud « 
good and handsome son, he had in only t 
thing gone counter to their wishes, havin 
his youth had an unconquerable desire + 
farmer. And a farmer he accordingly | 
—a model farmer, a prince of farmers; 
the age of twenty-eight had won himself 
& cottage and a wife, all his very own. 
sight, Emily looked too delicate to be a f 
bride. She had never labored very he 
she could oversce and manage capital): 
fragile and timid as she seemed, no mist: 
ever more quickly and willingly obeyed. 

It was a whistling December night. T 
room in which the handsome couple sat » 
lighted, for in addition to the globe lamp 
small table beside them, the great logs j 
the ample fireplace threw up broad »! 
flame, sometimes, in their ambitious atte 
outshine the lesser light, overlapping th 
fender, upon one end of which the + 
shining boot rested, peeping from benea 
ly’s blue dress. 
Emily's planning. It had wide, please 
dows, over which were looped long eur: 
muslin, the inner coverings being green 
At the great bay-window in the centre 
Fimily’s work-table and guitar, a vase of ‘ 
and more than thirty pots of plants arra: 
& fanciful stand, all showing the skill a: 
that were bestowed ou them by their 


‘The cheeks, now / 


The family room was 


There were pictures on the we 


little busts on brackets; there were com 
easy-chairs, hanging-shelves filled with 
bird-cayes whose inmates nestled thei 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SIMPLE THINGS, 


A simple word was spoken, 
A simple strain was sung; 
A simple gift, the token 
In Memory’s ehalice flang. 
A cup of pure cold water, 
Fresh from the cooling tide; 
The prodigal forgiveness 
Asked, and was not denied. 


But the strain will live forever, 
Though the lips are hushed in death ; 
And the words, believe me, never 
Will leave the grateful breath! 
The water from the fountain, 
Which the fever- heat allayed, 
Was, in the strong man’s bosom, 
A fount of gladness made! 


The gift may be an amulet— 
Perhaps a mother’s prayer, 
Or a locket of home-faces, 
With a sister's tress of hair. 
Though the stranger's eye may view them, 
And see no beauty shed, 
But we love them—ay, we love them, 
For the memory of the dead. 


The prodigal returning 
For pardon, and in tears: 
Think you his bosom’s yearning, 
If granted, dies with years? 
For the roof-tree that hath sheltered, 
And the spells that love hath cast, 
With a mother’s prayerful pleading, 
Have won him back at last! 


Then scorn not, in thy greatness— 
Scorn not the simplest thing; 
For that is the true fountain 
From whence the greatest spring. 
Kind words are as the showers 
Unto the drooping earth: 
The grateful heart receives them, 
And gladly owns their birth. 


They cost the giver nothing, 
And help remove the care 
That is gathering round the hearts of men, 
Like a blessing and a prayer. 
Thus, by the mercy that ye show 
Unto the hearts which bleed, 
Shall it be with thee in the day 
When Heayen bestows its meed! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 

“ Tes me astory, Pierre.” 

The lips that spoke so winningly were rosy-red 
and very beautiful. ‘The cheeks, now flushed 
with the color of health, had deep dimples; the 
eyes were all alight with the steady flame of hap- 
piness and contentment that would have made 
them very lovely even if they had not been so 
very blue, so lustrous and almond-shaped. 

Pierre Lasselle was the son of French parents. 
He was by birth an American citizen, loved his 
country, had been well-educated in its schools 


and is principles of government. He find not, '? 


at thé time our story opens, been long wedded to’ 
his fairy of a bride. Intended for a prof 
by his parents, who were very proud of their 
good and handsome son, he had in only this one 
thing gone counter to their wishes, having from 
his youth had an unconquerable desire to be a 
farmer. And a farmer he accordingly became 
—a model farmer, a prince of farmers; and at 
the age of twenty-eight had won himself a farm, 
a cottage and a wife, all his very own. At first 
sight, Emily looked too delicate to be a farmer’s 
bride. She had never labored very hard, but 
she could oversee and manage capitally; and 
fragile and timid as she seemed, no mistress was 
ever more quickly and willingly obeyed. 

It was a whistling December night. The large 
room in which the handsome couple sat was well 
lighted, for in addition to the globe lamp on the 
small table beside them, the great logs piled in 
the ample fireplace threw up broad sheets of 
flame, sometimes, in their ambitious attempts to 
outshine the lesser light, overlapping the brass 
fender, upon one end of which the toe of a 
shining boot rested, peeping from beneath Emi- 
ly’s blue dress. The family room was one of 
Emily’s planning. It had wide, pleasant win- 
dows, over which were looped long curtains of 
muslin, the inner coverings being green shades. 
At the great bay-window in the centre, stood 
Emily’s work-table and guitar, a vase of flowers, 
and more than thirty pots of plants arranged on 
a fanciful stand, all showing the skill and care 
that were bestowed on them by their young 
mistress. There were pictures on the walls, and 
little busts on brackets; there were comfortable 
easy-chairs, hanging-shelves filled with books, 
bird-cages whose inmates nestled their little 
heads under golden wings, secure in the love 
that had so long protected them. 

How could Pierre Lasselle help being very 
happy, surrounded by all these comforts, these 
luxuries, and sitting opposite that beautiful little 
lady, whose red lips had just said, “tell me a 
story, Pierre ?”’ 

He threw the paper down that had almost ab- 
sorbed his whole attention, kissed his wife, 
stretched his slippered feet more comfortably 
over the bright colors of the rug, as he replied to 
her question by asking another. 

“A story, Em? Well, let me see! I don’t 





think of anything to-night, and after wading | 


through that horribly dull political paper, I don’t 
know as I have imagination enough left to invent 
one. What sortof a story will you have ?—a 
ghost story ?” 

“O, nothing horrible, if you please—nothing 
of spirits who walk of nights—nothing of trea- 


sonor murder—but something of love! some- | 


thing most charmingly romantic! It seems so 
cosy here! and I’m jast in the mood.” 

“Well, let me see!” returned Pierre, mus- 
ingly. Then snapping his fingers and smiling, 


till Emily wondered how deep that dimple did | 





go in, he exclaimed: “There! just the thing. 
Strange I never thought of it before! Em, I’ve 
gota capital story, and I shall call it, ‘The 
Donte Marriage.’” 





“Good!” cried Emily, clapping her hands; | 
“ now if it were only true !’” 
“Tt is true,’ 


> 


returned Pierre; “and the 





actors— But never mind! I'll speak of that, 
when I get through. 

“In the first place, it happened in an old 
French city, Chartres, that with its twin towers 
has been famous in history, you know. Its 
characters or heroes were students from Paris— 
all of them madcaps, wild with youth and high 
spirits, enjoying a vacation. They were foot- 
travellers just for the pleasure of the thing. 
Every day they would stop at some old inn and 
get their meals, or else, buying up a round lot of 
provisions, they would hire a man and his little 
cart, and stop as they pleased, dining under the 
shadows of lofty elms, spreading their repast 
upon the grass. As I told you, they were merry 
fellows, and drank, no doubt, plenty of wine; so 
that they were always ready for what they called 
a high old time. ‘ 

“As they neared Chartres, there was a great 
din. Men rode by, blowing trumpets and pro- 
claiming some great show. Now and then, a 
band with a dozen instruments filled the air with 
rude bursts of melody. The citizens wore eager 
faces ; their daughters sat at the front windows 
and looked out. The peasants were attired in 
holiday costume, and the whole city seemed 
alive with mirth and festivity. 

“«We will put up at the great inn,’ said the 
leader of the students, a handsome-faced youth 
with light, glistening curls hanging over his 
collar. “ Let us pretend that we are the sons of 
noblemen ; nothing will be too good for us, you 
know. We will get the best beds, the best ta- 
bles, and the best seats at the theatre.’ 

‘Agreed!’ cried the others. And with a 
shout of congratulation, they went on within the 
limits of the city, dusted their clothes, shook 
their caps and themselves into decent order, and 
marched in a rollicking sort of way up to the 
hotel, demanding attention and showing their 
money. 

“The landlord was ext ly, nay extrav- 
agantly polite ; but sacre! he couldn’t accommo- 
date the gentlemen—no, not if they were grand 
dukes or reigning monarchs. He was profuse 
in his expressions of regret; would rather his 
right eye had been plucked out, his right arm cut 





venture, and here was one thrown right in their 


way. 

“ «The landlord need not have told us about 
this Louise ; but now that he has, and we are on 
a bout for fun, let’s make the most of it. The 
trouble is, more than one of us may want to lay 
siege to this pretty damsel; if so, what then, 
Master Louis? ©, you need not fear that I 
shall forget to address you in a manner befitting 
your assumed rank before company, but to- 
gether, we are unnobled.’ 

“ «What then? said Louis, haughtily, lifting 
his slight form ; ‘why, nothing then. I tell you 
I will carry her off before and in spite of you 
all—that will I! But how shall I contrive to 
meet her? It is evident her mother is very 
chary of this fine gem, and if she can help it, 
we'shall not see the pretty Louise for a twelve- 
month of Sundays, if we stay as long. But let 
me alone for managing; I'll contrive to meet 
this paragon in some way, and see if I den’t win 
my bet!’ “~ 

“They took supper at the hotel, and then 
wended their way to the old hall, where great 
staring placards announced that ‘Monsieur’ 
this and ‘Mademoiselle’ that, ‘performers of 
his majesty’s theatre,’ were to delight the wonder- 
loving eyes of the Chartresites. It was a long, 
low hall, of no particular architecture, and fur- 
nished with seats below and seats above, in 
humble imitation of a real theatre. It was bril- 
liantly lighted, however; and the stage, when 
the great green curtain went up, displayed quite 
an amount of pretty scenery, which it is likely 
the performers carried about rolled up on long 
poles, plenty of which our students had seen 
sticking from sundry wagons. 

“The audience had gathered early, the better 
classes filling the most prominent seats, and a 
set of more contented or expectant faces never 
was seen. Whole families sat together, quietly 
eating bon bons. Every eye was turned to the 
young students, as tlrey entered and moved 
towards a seat which they had taken the precau- 
tion to bargain for. People had been wondering 
who it could be for whom the very orchestra 
seemed waiting ; for it happened that fiddles, 





off, or even his neck disl d, than disapp 
the young gentlemen. But par dieu! what could 
hedo? ‘They saw how it was—every room, 
every bed, every seat, every standing-place 


terrible disappointment to him, but so it was. 

“And so it was to the students, who conferred 
together as to the expediency of their demand- 
ing shelter at any risk, and ensconcing their 
pseudo noble forms in the couches to be occu- 
pied by country merchants, mechanics and peas- 
ants. Meanwhile a white-faced, green-eyed 
youth had gone towards ‘mine host,’ and whis- 
pered in his ear. The landlord’s face grew 
bright, as with an approving nod, he said : 

“«Truly I never thought of it, young men! 
The Widow Britteng, who lives not far from 
here—she has a spacious house, and nobody oc- 
_cupies it but hérself and her pretty danghtey! 
Ah, Mademoisétle Louisé is herself worth set- 
ing! She is the belle of Chartres, and more than 
one worthy man sighs in vain at her feet.’ 

“We wish the best accommodations,’ said 
the foremost speaker, curtly; ‘we are willing 
and able to pay liberally. If the Widow Brit- 
teng could lodge us for a night, or a week, she 
would lose nothing by it.’ 

“The landlord made a profound bow, said 
that the widow never took lodgers in her life, be- 
ing a lady who had once enjoyed a large for- 
tune, but he was sure she would exert herself to 
the utmost to take care of the noblemen, adding 
that if they had a mind, they might enjoy the 
comforts of his table, and he went on to give 
them a list of the delicacies he expected to 
serve up. 

“Tt was all soon arranged, and the wild young 
fellows were admitted to madame’s house, and 
given the liberty of her handsome parlor. The 
furnishing of this room was elegant, but the fur- 
niture was of the last century, though so cun- 
ningly kept, that it seemed to have come but 
yesterday from the upholsterer’s. A lute, a little 
pianoforte, and a box of music, spoke mutely of 
& womanly presence. 

“« That is the belle of Chartres!’ he with the 
handsome face and light, soft, curling hair, sud- 
denly exclaimed. 

“ He pointed to a portrait in an antique frame 
—a picture that gave evidence of very poor 
artistic skill, but whose beauty broke through the 
false shading and bad coloring like a glorious 
landscape seen through a shattered pane. 

“The face was very youthful, quite childish in 
expression, and evidently belonged to a girl of 
fifteen or sixteen. The dark eyes, long, thick 
lashes, dimpled lips (just like yours, Em), and 
curly, waving locks rippling over the shoulder, 
towards which the face was archly turned, made 
| an instant and dangerous impression on the 
fancy of Louis. He looked so long and hard, 
that his companions began to laugh and jest, af- 
ter the manner of frolicksome students, and to 
repeat the pathetic declaration of the landlord 
that many a man was kneeling at her feet, ready 
to die for a look or word of encouragement. 

“«Pshaw! it would be an easy capture for 
me!’ he said with acurling lip. ‘I have only to 
give her a few soft looks,insinuate something 
about my noble father, and the madame my 





wax.’ 


she gives you neither look nor word.’ 

“*A thousand francs to your hundred that I 
win her consent to go to the priest and there be 
made my wife.’ 

“What! would you marry her ?’ asked one of 

| his companions, in a low voice. 


less and impulsive, his brain, inflamed now be- 
yond its natural heat, urged him beyond reason. 


| to show that the thing could be done. One is 

| not always obliged to live with a wife,’ he added, 
with a heartless laugh. 

+ “Even the wild students were shocked at this; 

but aftera moment of reflection, one of them, 

| clapping his hands, said it would not be a bad 

| joke. They had come out expressly for an ad- 


taken up long before the last week. It was a’ 





mother, and she would melt as easily as sealing- | 


“*A hundred franes to your gold watch that | 


“ Louis was flushed with wine. Usually reck- | 


“* Yes,’ he replied ; ‘I would marry her, just | 


tromb and kettle-drums struck up the in- 
stant they appeared at the door. This was fa- 
vorable, and with haughty looks they followed up 
the effect, seated themselves, when the first one 
who had entered, turning his eyes, found himself 
beside the charming Louise. 

“The mother saw the close proximity, and 
seemed inclined, at the first, to change seats 
with her daughter; but the recollection of a 
card she had picked up directly after supper, in- 
scribed “ Duc de Jevours,” made her resigned, 
even in permitting the elegant Louis to look and 
the sweet Louise to blush, without the slightest 
questioning of lip or eye. 

“Louise was much more lovely than her pic- 
ture. Her lustrous eyes sparkled, her rich lips 
moved, and the fine vernteil color upon her 
clear, dark cheeks came and went with every 
passing emotion. Lehis wr? ouly afecid that he 
should love her too @&ily, hd regret his rash 
promise; it seemed so , As the innocent 
young creature sat by hie side, to be forming 
plans to capture a heart which had probably, as 
yet, never loved, and doom it to humiliation 
and anguish! 

“The acting upon the rough stage was little 
seen by Louis ; perhaps, also, Louise did not en- 
joy it as, in her little chamber, she had thought 
she should an hour before dusk. She certainly 
felt somewhat nervous, and not a little flattered 
that this handsome and distinguished-looking 
young man should notice her so much; and her 
timid heart, despite the consciousness of her 
young bellehood, beat faster than it had ever beat 
before under the glances of any man. 

“(A week passed on. Louis had won the con- 
fidence of the mother and the heart of the 
daughter. His heart, which was naturally good, 
pained him that he was using deception towards 
two such confiding beings—for they implicitly 
believed all that he said. But having begun by 
deception, he had either to unmask himself 
to their contempt and his honor, or to continue 
the wretched play which seemed now anything 
but sport to him. The advice and the jeers of 
his companions stimulated him to pursue the 
latter and less honorable course. 

“Tt was nearing the close of the vacation. 
The students sat together in a room at the hos- 
telry. On a round table were placed glasses and 
bottles of wine. Cards and pipes were before 
them. 

“Our young count looks rather sober over 
his victory,’ said one of them. ‘His heart mis- 
gives him, poor fellow! he will lose the bet.’ 

“*By no means,’ exclaimed Louis, sharply, 
clearing the cloud which had indeed settled 
upon his brow; “I am nearer than ever to 
winning.’ 

“« How can that be, when we start for Paris 
to-morrow afternoon in the first diligence ? our 
legs not being, as at the first of the journey, ani- 
mated with anticipation. Ah, I predict that you 
will lose your bet!’ 

“And I, and I,’ said other voices. 

“Louis silently swallowed glass-full after 
glass-fullof wine. There was a red color on his 
cheek, and his eye flashed fitfully. 

“* Gentlemen,’ said Louis, huskily, ‘will you 
all be witnesses of my marriage ?” 

“They answered ‘ yes,’ with one accord. 

“Then I invite you to be present in this 
room to-morrow morning, at the hour of nine. 
The priest will be in waiting, and the ceremony 
will take place.’ 

“What! areal priest?” exclaimed one. ‘I 
thought that to-day one of us might personate his 
holiness, and so you—’ 

“*Man! do you take me for a demon? ex- 





| beautiful, beloved by all who knew her, distin- | 


claimed Louis, springing from his seat, shaking | 
his long, fair hair back, and confronting the last | 


speaker. 

“ The young man shrank away from his burn- 
ing eyes. 

“* Confess now that you love her and intend 
to take her to Paris,’ said another; ‘you could 
both manage to live capitally on love and hope.’ 

“<T shall confess nothing,’ replied Louis, 
sternly. ‘I have arranged matters with her con- 


hers. After we are married, I shall set off for 
the capital, alone and on foot. As to whether I 
ever come back, or Louise follows me, that con- 
cerns none but myself. I shall win my bet, and 
you willlose. Do you understand ¢” 


“* He is in a queer mood, at any rate,’ said | 
one of the young students. ‘If we don’t stop | 


bantering him, there will be blood shed. Well, 
sir count,’ he added, turning to the young man, 
‘I give you joy of your conquest; and permit 
me to say that a sweeter bride to grace any for- 
tune, it would be hard to meet with.’ 

“The lips of the rash Louis quivered a little, 
his eyes sparkled with a sudden joy, and he 
grasped the young man’s hand tightly in his own. 

“The next morning came without clouds. 
Louise, dressing herself very carefully, told her 
mother she was going out to shop. 

“«That is right, my daughter,’ her mother 
said, glancing up from her work ; ‘and take a 
long walk beside. I see you have been looking 
pale for some days past. I am sorry I cannot go 
out with you, but Pauline will be company. 
Pauline has been in my house now ever since 
you were born. She is a good creature, loves 
you dearly, and would deny you nothing.’ 

“* Yes, mother—Pauline will go,’ said Louise, 
with trembling lips. ‘May I not kiss you, 
mother?” 

“« Certainly, love,’ said the widow, looking up 
in some surprise and p ing her forehead 
‘Are you well enough, my child? Are you sure 
you can bear the exertion? Do call a carriage, 
if you are fatigued in the least.’ 

“« Yes, mother,’ said the lovely young girl, as 
she drew her veil down and went out. 

“She had not gone far, and had purchased 
but a few trifles, when she ordered her nurse to 
call a carriage. ‘The two entered, and the driver 
set them down at the old inn. Ina room ofthat 
old inn were bled the students, each fur- 
nished with a small bouquet. Louis stood 
among them—very pale, but smiling. The rest 
tried to jest and laugh, but they could not suc- 
ceed. It seemed as if they were smitten with a 
sudden panic. Even they were touched, as the 
beautiful girl entered, on the arm of the nurse 
who was to personate her mother. Louise 
walked feebly; Louis sprang forth and sup- 
ported her, whispering something in his own 
lover-like way. ‘lhe priest asked no questions, 
evidently feeling that he had none to ask, and 
the solemn ceremony was gone through with. 
Then the almost fainting girl went away, as she 
had come, with her nurse ; and Louis, with white 
but determined lips, made preparation to leave 
Chartres.” 

“QO, what did become of them both?’ asked 
Emily, her whole manner betraying intense in- 
terest. “I do hope he ‘was honorable; I do 
hope he did not desert her; for in some way I 
have grown quite attached to poor, wicked 
Louis. Tell me the conclusion, quick; I hope 
it is good.”’ 

“As quick as I can, Emily; but you know I 
am telling a story, and must. not anticipate. 
Louis went baek to Paris a changed man, He 
did indeed love, passionately love, Louise. He 
asked for no higher blessing than to call her 
wife. His resolution was taken. He could toil 
and save, and study, and become worthy to pro- 
claim her as his openly. He had told her all his 
story; even the jest, the bet, the counterfeit— 
yes, to the lowering of self-respect. He had 
opened his heart to her, and shown her just what 
he was, and she did not despise him—on the 
contrary, loved him more that he had conquered 
himself. But her mother’s heart was set upon 
seeing her wedded to arich man. She had am- 
bitious views for her handsome Louise. Who 
could tell but that, with her beauty, she might 
marrya title? So the little brave-hearted girl 
took upon herself a great responsibility. It was 
wrong—very wrong ; but of course she did not 
stop toreason. So she pledged herself and the 
nurse to secrecy. 

“A correspondence had been arranged, and 
the repentant Louis wrote often to his wife, but 
dared not yet trust himself in her presence. He 
wrote on, but after a few months, replies were 
not sent. This was very strange. He wrote 
again, and waited with feverish impatience ; no 
answer. Then he hurried to Chartres; the 
house was empty—none w where the widow 
ander daughter had gome. Some said they 
had gone to England--some to Germany; but 
all was vague, uncertain, mysterious. Nearly 
crazed, he returned to his home to be smitten 
with a fever of the brain, during which he raved 
about his wife, his bride, his good and beautiful 
Louise ; and none knew what it meant, save the 
four students who accompanied him to Chartres. 

“Poor Louis recovered, made a few more 
fruitless efforts to find the idol of his heart, and 
then settled quietly and sorrowfully to his 
studies. He gave his whole attention to fame. 
She was his mistress, his wife, his all. Not that 
he did not think of Louise, and at times mourn 
her loss passionately ; for he was fixed in his de- 
termination never to marry. 

“Only five years had rolled away, and Louis 
was a brilliant and promising lawyer. He had 
found many friends, and wealth came pouring 
in. He became so wedded to his business, so 
eager after success, that at last his health gave 
way, and it seemed as if premature old age was 








willing to be won; but whenever he thought of 
| proposing, a cold perspiration broke over him, 
and the consciousness that he was bound by the 
strongest ties to another, prevented the declara- 
tion so eagerly looked for. Alas, he had not the 
power to resist! He allowed himself to think 
that Louise was dead—lost, at any rate, to him. 
In a moment when passion had mastered him, 
he deciared, was accepted—they were mar- 
ried !”” 

“O, too bad! too bad!”’ exclaimed the sensi- 
tive Emily, her eyes filling with tears. 

“ He was well punished for it,” said Pierre, 
smiling a little. “ Remorse gave him no rest. 
His great love and his great grief were consum- 
inghim. He grew restless, miserable, and one 
day, feeling that he could endure the burden no 
longer, decided upon telling all to his wife, and 
then leaving her free.” 

“Surely,” cried Emily, “he was not going to 
kill himself?” 

“ Even so,” replied Pierre. “ His brain was 
diseased ; he had agonized over his own frailty 
till there was no longer a healthy action, and 
suicide seemed his only relief. One day he 
gathered courage, and with great sighs of con- 
trition, confessed : 

“O, what did she say?” cried Emily. “If it 
had been you, I should have dropped dead on 
the spot.” 

“She neither did that, nor fainted, but calmly 
said, ‘I know all about it.’ That seemed worse 
and worse, until she loosened her hair, bared her 
neck, and exclaimed— Louis! Louis! do you 
not yet recognize me ?” : 

“No wonder the man fell at her feet as one 
entranced. It was Louise ; but so changed from 
beauty to beauty, changed in stature, complex- 
ion, fullness, that it was not singular that he had 
won his first love without knowing it.” 

“O, that is glorious!” And Emily sprang up, 
threw herself upon Pierre’s neck, and wept for 
joy. ' 

“Tt seems,’ said Pierre, as soon as she would 
let him go on, “the old nurse died and revealed 
her secret on her death-bed. The mother was 
frightfully angry. Having consulted with a rich- 
brother, he advised her to change her name and 
that of her daughter, and leave the country, add- 
ing that if she would go to the United States, 
where he had long wished to settle, he would 
adopt Louise and leave her his fortune. 

“Poor girl! She tried every stratagem with- 
out success. She sent letters from America; 
they never reached her husband. Finally she 
thought he had forgotten her; and when her 
mother and uncle were both dead, and she still 
refused offer after offer, she became known far and 
wide as the eccentric beauty—the prize whom 
nobody might ever capture.” 

“This, then, was all true—was it?” asked 
Emily, still snuggling up against Pierre’s broad 
chest. 

“Solemnly true,” replied Pierre ; “for Louise 
yas my mother, and Louis my father.” 
aan gave another cry of astonishmerit ahd 
a t. The clo¢k at that moment strack eight* 
—there was a knock at the outer door, and pres- 
ently Pierre ushered in a tall, venerable man, 
and a handsome, yet graceful woman, though 
long past her prime. Emily gave them the best 
seat by the fire, and then told ther of what she 
had just heard. And they all laughed heartily 
—though in the eyes of the aged father and 
mother there were a few drops that were not 
born of mirth. 





+ + 
Our Curious Department. 
[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.} 
A Bengal Prince. 

A correspondent of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser says he has lately returned from a visit to the pal- 
aces and grounds of the Rajah of Bushwan. The estate 
of this petty prince, @ fine-leoking fellow, thirty-eight 
years old, gives an anual income of about $4,000,000— 
over $4 50 an hour. His residence is on an estate of 
seventy-five acres of gardens and parks, which is inter- 
spersed with a large number of tanks, one of them be- 
ing a full mile around its four sides, with many stone 
stairways leading down to the water. The stud of the 
Rajah contains eight hundred of the best horses that can 
be procured in India, and he has, besides, about thirty 
fine elephants in his stables. He owns, in addition to his 
immense country estate, bazaars and considerable prop- 
erty in Calcutta. Twelve thousand men are employed 
on all his lands—four thousand in the immediate vicinity 
of his palaces. The monthly expenditures for the support 


of all this is only about $4000—and the native labor is 
the cheapest part of it. 








A Pleasant Surprise. 

Two gentlemen took the cars at Portland for Boston, 
the ether day, and entered into conversation on the 
route. When they reached the depot at Boston, they 
found they were both going to the same street in Charlea- 
town. It proved, finally, that they were destined to the 
same house, and when they arrived there, they were 
introduced to each other as brothers, by the gentleman 
of the house, alsoa brother. Neither of the three had 
met the others for twenty-four years. They were 
Scotchmen. The one at Charlestown had been in this 
country nineteen years; one of the others had just ar- 
rived from Egypt, where he had been im the service of 
the pacha for twenty-two years; and the other had spent 
sixteen years in the East Indies. 


Action of the Sea. 

In Clew Bay, on the western const of Ireland, there 
was formerly an island, called Minish, the surface of 
which, in the reign of Charles I., was twelve acres in ex- 





beginning to come to the young man of twenty- 
five. It was proposed that he should travel; he 
ec d to an ar ,» made expressly 
for him, and accompanied some friends to 
America. There, in the capital of our country, 
he met with the first lady in whom he had ever 
taken the slightest interest, since his unfortunate 
marriage. Miss Brentworth was a superb wo- 
man—a gifted, glorious creature—gentle as 





guished for her wit and elegance among all the 
belles that gathered in the metropolis. 

“To her he bowed down; he could not help 
it. Some controlling impulse kept him ever by 


| her side, and he grew to worship her as an angel 


sent. The priesthas been told his story ; Louise, | 


of light. She encouraged him. Not another 
man did she sosmile upon. Scholars and sen- 
ators had contended for her hand; all had been 
courteously denied. But to Louis she was all 
affability. ‘There was a terrible struggle in his 


' 
mind. It was evident that she expected and was. | 


tent, as is proved by several public documents of that 
period. On being measured in the year 1814, it was 
found to be only 420 feet long, and 20 broad. In 1416, it 
entirely disappeared. The island of Clare, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, furnishes another example of the 
destructive action of the sea on those coasts. Bounded 
everywhere by cliffs of immense height, it is continually 
corroded by the o-can, which has worn deep caverns, 
into which, when agitated, it throws immense blocks of 
stone, detached from the cliffs, with a noise that is quite 
appalling 





Singular Arithmetical Fact. 

Any number of figures you may wish to multiply by 
5 will give the same result if divided by 2, much quick- 
er operation: but you must remember to panex a cipher 
to the suswer when there i* no remainder, and when 
there is a remainder, whatever it may be, annex a & to 
the snawer Multiply 444 by 5, and the anewer will he 
223); divide the same number by 2. and you have 222, 





aud a8 there is no remainder, you ¢44 @ cig 
take 957, and multiply by 5, the anewer ie 1755. On di 
viding this by 2. there is 174 and = remainder, yon 
therefore, place s 5 at the end of the line, and the reewlt 


is again 1785 
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KIND WORDS. 
BY MARK CURTIS. 


How little ‘‘ words of kindness ” cost— 
Within the power of all to give; 

On stony hearts they may be lost, 
In hearts of flesh they sink to live. 


How few there are who stay to hear 

The suffering man’s sad tale of woe: 
Who seek to dry the scalding tear, 

And make the sorrowing heart to glow. 


Yet words of kindness, dropped like rain, 
On weary hearts met by the way, 

Lift up the sad—drive off his pain, 
And turn the darkness into day. 


When courage faint and fainter grows, 
And life more darksome to the mind, 

The heart in vain looks for repose 
From pains and toils of human Kind: 


Then kindly words, outspoke in love, 
Will check the billows’ mighty roll, 

And peace come in, like Noah’s dove, 
With twigs of hope to cheer the soul. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 


“THE ANGEL OF ASSASSINATION.” 





BY WILLIAM BACON, JR. 





Nor far from D’Argentan in Normandy, stood 
a little cottage, called by courtesy, Roncercay. 
We may say by courtesy; for to outward ap- 
pearance, the owner and inhabitant of the house 
would scarcely be of sufficient note to give ita 
name befitting one of far "Greater pean. 

The house itself was a p q ugh, 
oddly built and i inconvenient, of course, as French 
houses usually are ; but looking gay and bright 
of a summer day, with the pretty garden in 
which it was enclosed, in all the luxuriance of 
its abundant vegetation, and surrounded by trees 
bending under the weight of ripening fruit. 

Brighter and gayer still when to these beauties, 
were added the sweeter charm of lovely and. in- 
nocent children, some of whom would be making 
hay, gathering early fruit or vegetables, or tak- 
ing care of the few domestic animals. Then at 
evening a dance on the green, to the music of old 
Pierre’s violin, would send them happy and rosy 
with health and exercise to bed, awakening 
the next morning to the same round of whole- 
some labor and innocent pleasure. Happy are 
they whose wishes never overtop an existence so 
full of Eden-like delights ! 

Francois Corday d’Armont, the owner of 
Roncercay, and the father of these children, was 
a gentleman by birth and in personal appearance, 
but poor as any of the surrounding peasantry. 
The roof which covered, and the ground which 
fed him, were his only possessions; and when 
the fifth child was born, it seemed to him that 
there was no way to support it, but by sadly en- 
ctoaching upon the food clothing of _st2 
others; even though the food were but barley 
bread, fruit and milk, and the clothing bet the 
coarsest cloth which the peasants of Normandy 
wear. 

But for the next two years, the little family 
got on without pressing want. The third, there 
was a separation. The two eldest daughters, 
Angelica and Charlotte, now fifteen and thir- 
teen, were sent away to a monastery at Caen; 
thus breaking the first link in the social chain 
which had held together the family of d’Armont. 

How they missed the two who were the life 
and joy of their little circle! They who were 
running wild, making hay, or perhaps, gathering 
apples in the glowing Normandian autumn, or 
sitting with their gentle mother, making the 
coarse, but well-cut and finely sewed garments 
for them all. 

At the monastery, the two excited strong and 
lasting interest. The of the child 
of Francois d’Armont could not be otherwise 
than gentle and refined; and these girls wore 
an air of cultivation that would not have dis- 
graced a court, while their purity and simplicity 
of manner spoke volumes in praise of the parents 
who had reared them. 

And they, to whom the care of these lovely 
and interesting girls was now transferred—the 
nuns of the Caen monastery—were pure, gentle, 

appreciative and intellectual women. Women 
whose hearts, if they did sometimes turn with 
longing towards the world outside their convent 
walls, were still good and true. 

In their eyes, the sisters Angelica and Char- 
lotte were invésted with every good and perfect 
gift ; and they never wearied of bestowing upon 
them proofs of their love and admiration. 

Charlotte, the youngest of the two, was a sin- 
gular being ; full of dreamy fancies and wearing 
a grave and serious look that accorded well with 
the spiritual cast of her features. She was inex- 
pressibly beautiful; with a purely Greek face, 
and a figure, statuesque in repose, but eminently 
gracefulin motion. Differentemotions so chang- 
ed her eyes, that while some thought them a 
beautiful blue, others, seeing her in another 
mood, would declare them black as night. So, 
too, with her hair. Rich and abundant, falling 
in long, heavy tresses, with little inclination to 
curl, but with a soft, wavy grace, it was “dark 
in the shadow, and gold in the sun,” while the 
graceful carelessness with which she wound it 
round her classic head, increased the beauty of 
its contour, and gave a new charm to the sweet, 
almost sad, face. 

The convent dress was not more severe in its 
simplicity, than the almost peasant-like garb 
which she had always worn; but its darker hue 
lent a sort of mournful interest to her counte- 
nance. The fine hair was still uncovered ; the 
white bands of the nuns not being worn; but the 
dark stuff dress was almost universally adopted 
by the charity pupils, of which class were the 
daughters of d’Armont. 








Here, in this life of seclusion, the dreamy fan- 
cies of the youthful Charlotte strengthened and 
deepened. Here all her wild, sweet musings 
became to her as pure and holy realities, in 
which the finest sentiments of her nature became 
embodied. Her enthusiasm was tempered by her 


still—and it took that form which in all ages, 
has been the most fatal te woman—the engross- 
ing principle of patriotism ; fated from the days 
of Holofernes and his beautiful murderer, even 
until now; and if the past rightly foreshadows 
the future, will be so forever. 


* * * * * 


In an ancient and time-worn house, called le 
Grande Manoir, whose mouldering arches seem- 
ed still to resound to the music of the poet, Cor- 
neille’s sweetest strains, lived Madame de Brette- 
ville ; one of the family of d’Armont—a race 
doomed, seemingly, to unvarying poverty, yet 
with as gentle blood as ever warmed the hearts 
of noble or prince. Polished in manners—deli- 
cate and refined in person and mind—generous, 
sensitive and intelligent, this ancient lady was as 
stately in her decayed and dilapidated home, as 
an exiled ‘princess would have been; and with 
her, at the age of nineteen, was placed the wildly 
beautiful child of Roncercay, the half sad and 
dreamy pupil of the convent of Saint Valerie. 

Here, domesticated with her venerable aunt, 
with whom she shared the household avocations, 
living in a solitude even more profound than ever 
before, Charlotte found ample time for all the 
deep that p dher soul. Wander- 
ing through the solitary rooms, weaving strange 
and dreamy thoughts; or seated by the old 
fountain in the garden, with a book in her hand, 
but with her beautiful eyes looking upward, as if 
for inspiration, she passed the long silent days 
until she was twenty-four years old. 

Often in that space, her heart had wept and 
bled at the sound of oppression and tyranny, and 
as often would the soft and ‘sweet womanly im- 
pulses come back to its wounded depths, and 
bid it wait in peace, until the Hour and the Man 
should come, that would restore France to its 
ancient glory. Alas! if but these beautiful im- 
pulses had but prevailed ! 

In her quiet home, she heard with a beating 
heart, of the Girondists—of their midnight meet- 
ings—of the women who were exciting husbands, 
fathers and brothers to secret conspiracy or open 
revolt. The principles they cherished found a 
ready response ina soul like hers. The senti- 
ment within her must expand into action, or it 
would burst the heart it inhabited. 

The time came when it could no longer be 
subdued. All France heaved and trembled with 
execrations against the odious monster, whose 
thirst for blood seemed only to be wetted by 
every new victim. The girl dreamed of a fear- 
ful retribution for such acts; and, wrought up 
to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, the dreamer 
fancied herself signalled out by Heaven, as the 
avenger. 

That her heroic nature had not vanquished 
the sweet womanly affections, may be proved by 
the touching acts which she performed before 
her departure from the home where she had been 
so tenderly cherished—the friendly care which 
she bespoke for the aged Madame de Brette- 
ville—the clothing which she paid for being 
made for the servants, and the affectionate fare- 
wells to her kindred, breathed in sad but heroic 
words, like the exultant, yet solemn notes of a 
trumpet, as it sounds a dirge over the brave. 

One look at the dear old cottage near Argen- 
tan, and she is gone! Not just yet—fora child’s 
sweet, rosy face looks up wonderingly at hers, 
and as she draws him to her side, she says, as 
she puts a parting present into his hand, “ Kiss 
me, Robert—you will never see me more !” 





* * * * * 
On the road to Paris! Armed with a letter to 
Duperret from Barb x, on p of gov- 





ernment business for her young convent friend, 
Madamoiselle de Forbin, she is admitted, the 
moment she arrives, to his residence ; but to little 
purpose. Everything combines to hasten on 
the end of all this. Even the seeming hindrances 
do but facilitate the great result. 

When driven back from the door of that old, 
horrible house in the Rue des Cordilliers, where 
Marat and the infamous Catherine Everard live 
together, some unseen power makes him cry out, 
“Admit her !” True, he hears a soft voice ask 
for admission to the “ Friend of the People ”— 
but destiny isimmutable; and the two words he 
has uttered, seals his forever. 

Seated in a bath, with a large plank laid @eross 
the top and concealing his whole figure except- 
ing the horribly shaped head with its receding 
forehead, and one arm and hand that held the 
pen from which he scarcely ever parted. 

Shrinking in every nerve from such an ob- 
ject of abhorrence, yet firmly concealing her dis- 
gust, she feigned to give him the names of the 
Girondist volunteers. He' wrote down the list, 
and said: “ They shall be brought to the guillo- 
tine before they are a day older.” 

The next moment, the deed was done! 


* * * * * 


Sweet, thoughtful and serene as ever, the 
young girl bears her prison life. Her old gentle 
ways are unaltered, and to all around, she is 
tender, loving and affectionate. No untruth nor 
prevarication has stained her lips during her 
trial, but all has been fearlessly avowed. 

To the painter, Hauer, is delegated the work 
of transferring that beautiful face to the canvass. 
Standing behind him, with his whole soul in his 
speaking countenance, is Adam Lux, whose love 
and admiration of the youthful prisoner trans- 
cends all bounds, mingled with a grief too mighty 
for tears. Wrapped in her own thoughts, Charlotte 
knows not that his faithful heart is taking in to 
its inmost depths an image which shall abide 
there as long as it shall beat. 

When the sitting was over, Charlotte cut off 
a rich tress of her beautiful hair, and presented 
it to the painter. He took it reverently as one 
would a sacred relic from the dead. 

Even while she was doing this, the prepara- 
tions were going on that were to shut the light 
of life from eyes so beautiful. Soon, the precious 
head is shorn of all that wavy mass; and as it 
falls upon the ground, Charlotte herself takes it 
up and gives it to Madame Richard, the tender 
and pitying wife of the jailor. The scarlet dress 
is put on, and the door opens to let her pass on 
to the last struggle with life. It is briefand soon 





native purity and delicacy, but it was enthusiasm 
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from many of our pnt wy melative t to artificial 
ear drums, has been thus answered by s gentleman of 
bee Ky.: Observing # request in Lapa A 
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The price 1" is shillings ($3 52). They can be obtained 
through Adams's Express, Foreign Department.” 
E.u1s.—The duration ef the Roman power exceeded that 
ofany other nation, = t the Chinese, which was 
established soon aftet th the 








would as soon think of casting away a bushel of 
Shenango potatoes because they could not boil 
them, as to throw aside a hod of coal because it 
would not burn. 

The principal known anthracite coal fields of 
the country are in Pennsylvania, on the eastern 
slope of the Alleghany mountain range, and 
with the exception of three or four detached ba- 
sins or patches of very limited extent, the Key- 
stone State is the exclusive depository of anthra- 
cite upon this continent. This region of the 
State comprises an area of about four hundred 
square miles, or over half a million of acres. It 
is penetrated in every direction by navigable 
rivers, canals and railroads, and the amount ot 
capital invested in mining works and means of 
transportation, exceeds fifty millions of dollars. 
The present annual production of this coal re- 
gion is about seven millions of tons, and it is 
increasing at about the rate of fifteen per cent. 
every year. Since the first working of the mines, 
it is estimated that the aggregate product has 





A, 
of Rome by Romulus to sine taking of ———— 
by the Turks (which finally terminated the Roman 
empire), there elapsed 2206 P sona 
Pup —Turkey is called the Ottoman Empire, from Oth- 
man or Ottoman, btn was the wpe of the Turkish 


—— Pods Turk’ called the Porte 
fon ten one of the Gate portes) 
of the Suten's b paiene? 
M. R. F.—It is an ined fact, that disor- 
ders are some’ contracted from the wearing of ap- 
op which has been dyed with deleterious substances. 
'n confirmation of this, we may mention that the gov- 
ernment of Lombardy has issued a law, forbidding the 
use of any poisonous substance, such as arsenic, zinc 
lead and other mineral colors, in the printing or dye- 
ing of fabrics intended for or 
Henatp.—The fleur-de-lis was ae Goome t e 
land by Edward III., and continued to emblazon the 
British, arms until the union of Ireland with Great 
Britain. The fleur-de-lis then gave place to the sham- 
rock, now quartered with the rose, the thistle, and the 
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‘* PaILos. aaicae ee statue of Lord Byron, executed by 


orwaldsen, 
Abbey, and ahiowes to remain twelve years in the cel- 
lars of the London "potk, before being placed in the 
Library of Trinity College, Uambridge. 

Szrceant §.—It is doubtful whether the sling and the 
stonc or the bow and arrow is the oldest weapon in the 
world. The last has greatantiquity. The old English 
long-bow is a powerful weapon, but does not at all a) 
proach the Turkish, which has immense power; it 
petites it can send the arrow from four to five 

“© Suar.—The instrument called the tuning-fork was 

pot by Mr. John Shore, serjeant-trumpeter to 

rge I. 














THE COAL WE BURN. 

There is imported into the port of Boston 
about half a million tons of coal per year, for 
the consumption of dwelling-houses, stores and 
manufactories. Of this quantity about six- 
sevenths is anthracite or hard coal, from Penn- 
sylvania, and the balance is bituminous coal, 
chiefly from Nova Scotia. For the purpose of 
heating apartments the anthracite is used almost 
exclusively, on account of its greater cleanliness 
and economy ; and where proper means are used 
to prevent the noxious gas from mingling with 
the air.of the roonj, and a due supply of moist- 
ure ensured by cial means, the anthracite 
furnishes @ very ble and wholesome heat. 
Of the prominent isa of this coal, known as 
red ash and wi ash, the former is consid- 
ered the best adapted for open combustion, it be- 
ing softer and more inflammable, and the latter 
for burning in close furnaces, where a steady and 
powerful draft is practicable, and an intense heat 
is desirable. The white ash does not melt and 
run together, forming clinkers, and choking the 
draft, so readily as the other variety. As to the 
economy of expense, the red is held to be pref- 
erable to the white. Very carefully conducted 
experiments of burning the two kinds in open 
grates, show that the red is one sixth more pro- 
ductive of heat than the white, or in other words, 
that thirty pounds of the former will produce as 
much heat as thirty-six pounds of the latter. 
Consequently red ash is about as cheap at six 
dollars per ton as white ash is at five dollars. 

All coal, whether hard or soft, anthracite or 
bituminous, is held by mincralogists and geolo- 
gists to have a common vegetable origin, and to 
present the different appearances which we no- 
tice, in consequence of having been subjected 
to greater or less subterranean pressure and 
heat. The opinion also now obtains that the 
vegetable deposits of which coal has been 
formed, have been changed into coal in the lo- 
calities where they grew, and have not been pre- 
viously washed by floods into vast hollows ; 
contrary to the opinions formerly held by natur- 
alists, who hesitated to admit the possibility of 
such an almost infinite vegetable growth as the 
former hypothesis would imply. The enormous 
eras of time which must have been occupied in 
the growth and decay of the measureless mass of 
vegetable matter necessary to form the coal de- 
posits of the globe, can scarcely be conceived 
by man, and the very attempt is appalling to the 
human mind. Is the atheist, in view of such 
revelations of endless creative power, still pre- 
pared to deny the Supreme Intelligence, and 
resort to the absurd and impious doctrine of an 
infinite chance ? 

Coal is a comparatively recent discovery in 
the United States, while it has been in use in 
England ever since the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. The first anthracite was brought 
to Philadelphia from Pottsville, Pa., in the year 
1812, but merely for the purpose of experiment. 
The use of this coal as fuel does not date back 
more than thirty-five years. The existence of 
bituminous coal on this continent was known to 
the French missionaries, Father Henepin and 
others, who explored the western country in the 
seventeenth century. The coal of Nova Scotia 
has been an article of commerce for only about 
-sixty years. Very many of our readers can re- 
member when anthracite was first introduced 

among us as an article of fuel, some thirty years 

ago, and — looked with incredulity upon the 
attempt to burn the 
black, ji rocks of Lehigh which were dumped 
down before the doors of adventurous purchasers. 
It was no uncommon thing in those days to see 
heaps of the half-burned coal thrown out in waste 
places, in token that the “ women folks” could 
do nothing with the stuff, and had rejected the 
new fuel in despair. All that is now changed. 
The improvements in stoves, grates, ranges, and 
furnaces, have been such that the anthracite is 








over. 


burned up all too fast, and our good housewives 


been upwards of seventy millions of tons. The 
ratio of increase in annual production that it has 
obtained for the last few years, would give for 
the year 1870, the startling product of forty-five 
millions of tons, worth one hundred and eighty 
millions of dollars. The question naturally 
arises whether the supply would be equal to such 
a demand, and the answer is that it would be 
ample for that, or even one ten times as great. 
The quantity of coal in the anthracite coal fields 
of Pennsylvania is sufficient for all human de- 
mands for twenty-five hundred years to come. 
In short, it is inexhaustible. 

Immense as the anthracite deposit may ap- 
pear, it sinks into absolute insignificance when 
contrasted with the bituminous coal fields of our 
country. These extend over a greatly larger 
area, even in the State of Pennsylvania, than 
the anthracite regions ; covering there a workable 
area of some ten thousand square miles. The 
great bituminous coal fields of the United States 
traverse thirteen of the principal States of the 
Union, from Georgia on the southeast, to Iowa 
on the northwest, and cover a workable area of at 
least a hundred thousand square miles in the ag- 
gregate. This field is already worked to a great 
extent in several of the Middle and Western 
States, but can never be exhausted to the end of 
time. Our readers may therefore dismiss all 
apprehensions of the country’s running short of 
fuel while the sun shines or water runs. 





PRISON DISCIPLINE. 

The appointment of a new warden to the 
Massachusetts State Prison calls to mind the 
troubles which have heretofore existed there, in 
consequence of a relaxed state of discipline. 
Within a short time two principal officers of that 
prison have been murdered by convicts, within 
the walls of the building, and while in the regular 
discharge of their duty. Neither of these con- 
vict murderers has as yet been punished, though 
both have been tried and convicted. One, Cater, 
during the year of probation wich the law al- 
lows to those under sentence gf death, died in‘ 
jail, of consumption. Consequently all salutary 
effect in deterring others from the commission 
of crime was lost in his case; for, instead of 
suffering the penalty thereof, he was removed 
from the State Prison to the less severe confine- 
ment of the common jail, and there died a nat- 
ural death. As to the other prison murderer, 
McGee, his treatment has been similar. Upon 
conviction, he too was liberated from State 
Prison, and confined in the jail of Suffolk coun- 
ty, and now abides there, his year of grace not 
having yet expired. 

Strenuous efforts have been made to induce 
executive clemency in his case to a substitution 
of imprisonment for life for the death penalty. 
Whether these efforts will succeed or not, re- 
mains to be seen. So far as the criminal in 
question is concerned, we care not whether they 
succeed or not ; but we think it the duty of every 
good citizen to protest against this mistaken 
leniency to criminals. If we are to have laws, 
they should be enforced, and the leniency would 
be better shown in repealing the laws themselves, 
rather than in suspending them for every despe- 
rate criminal who is convicted. Suppose these 
tender-hearted sympathisers with convicted mur- 
derers should petition the legislature to repeal 
the laws which provide for the arrest, trial and 
punishment of murderers, upon the ground that 
it' was a great hardship to those interesting char- 
acters to be subjected to such p i How 
many legislative votes could they obtain in favor 
of the object of their petition? Not one. And 
yet they do precisely the same thing, so far as 
the public security is concerned, when they pray 
to the governor and council to suspend or remit 
the punishment which these criminals have in- 
curred. For what punishment is it toa murderer 
already under sentence in the State Prison, to 
re-sentence him to the same place of confine- 
ment for a murder committed there? It is as 
though a murderer not in prison should be sen- 
tenced to live in the world as a punishment for 
his crime. 

We are aware that the caser of Cater and 
McGee are extreme cases; but for that very 
reason they are the more effectual for illustrating 
the pernicious tendency of this mistaken philan- 
thropy which expends itself in sympathy for 
criminals, and too often finds no cause for inter- 
est in the hardships and sufferings of the virtu- 
ous poor. Our criminal laws are not unduly 
severe, or if so in any instance, they can easily 
be made milder. But they should be executed 
strictly and unswervingly, if they are to be ef- 
fective for the object designed. There should 
be no doubt or contingency about the matter, 
and the criminal should know with certainty 
that conviction would be followed by the pre- 
scribed punishment, as inevitably as night fol- 
lows day. He should know this, not only by 
precept, but by the unvarying experience of ev- 
ery day, as exhibited in the sentence of the law, 
and the execution of the sentence. Then, as 
far as law can deter the wicked man, he may be 
prevented from the commission of crime by the 
fear of the penalty ; but if there be but the faint- 
est ray of hope for or ission of 
punishment, that ray will be magnified by him 














into an assurance of impunity; and the temp- 


tation will have its full sway in luring him on to 
crime. 

Who can tell how many desperate villains in 
the State Prison have been encouraged to wreak 
their vengeance upon the officers by witnessing 
the treatment of Cater and McGee? The one 
sent to a milder place of punishment for his 
crime and permitted to die in peace, and the 
other also sent to the jail, and made the subject 
of sympathetic efforts for the remission of his 
penalty. If such examples as these do not 
stimulate the prison convicts to do anything their 
wicked hearts may prompt, and opportunity may 
favor, then are they more or less than men. 
The officers of the prison may well conclude 
that they take their life in their hands when they 
go amongst criminals thus encouraged to assault 
them, and adopt precautions accordingly. But 
the same false spirit of sympathy for criminals 
which nerves the arm of the convicts against the 
officers, also restrains the latter from exercising 
that rigid discipline which is necessary to keep 
the prisoners in subordination. The authority 
of officers is not what it should be, nor what it 
used to be; they are prevented from prompt and 
effective punishment of insubordination, and 
restrained by regulations which place the crim- 
inal upon a par with them as to powers and 
rights. In an army, an officer has the right to 
Suppress mutiny summarily and effectually ; and 
the power is deemed necessary for the preserva- 
tion of disciplined insubordination ; but in our 
State Prison, an officer cannot lift a finger to 
assert his authority, without permission from a 
Board of Inspectors, nor defend himself from 
assault, without subjecting himself to indictment 
and trial for his life. 








A QUEER CUSTOM. 

Among the ludicrous customs of royalty, 
which plain republicans are prone to laugh at, 
may be mentioned one which prevails at the 
Spanish court. By right of his office, the Count 
of Rivadio as hereditary grand butler to the 
Spanish sovereign, is entitled to every article 
worn by the sovereign when appearing in public, 
at church or otherwise, on the day of the festival 
of Los Reyes, and also the plate used at the 
royal table on that day at the state dinner, if 
there be one. This is the perquisite attached to 
the office of the grand butler for service and 
attendance, and it is enforced even at the present 
day, clothes and all, as in the case of Donna 
Isabella, the reigning Queen of Spain. 

The queen, it seems, is rather shrewd than 
otherwise, and makes this antique custom a 
means of getting rid of her old clothes. At the 
time of the last festival, which fell on the same 
day when she was hed make her first public ap- 

or churching, after her recent confine- 
ment, she had made great preparation of magni- 
ficent robes for a gorgeous display, in honor of 
the churching. But to save this new and doubt- 
less splendid outfit from the grasp of the grand 
butler, it was necessary to avoid wearing it on 
the day of Los Reyes. She accordingly ap- 
pointed the churching to take place a day @urlier, 
and thus saved her fine clothes. On the Aay of 
the festival the officer had to put up with such 
clothes as the queen wore, which were only 
second best. They were, however, duly con- 
veyed to his residence on the day succeeding, in 
the royal carriage, under a guard of halberdierss 
received by the count, seated on a throne, and 
duly receipted for ding to time-h 1 cus- 
tom. The queen’s old clothes are supposed to 
be reverently preserved by the count, in a ward- 
robe set apart for the purpose, and are jealously 
guarded from the profanation of vulgar sight or 
touch. So much for the effete royalty of Spain, 
which after all is well symbolized in this custom, 
it being but a bundle of old clothes itself. 











A true Man.—The world is not near so bad 
as some people try to make us believe, and we 
shall give a modern instance to prove our 
words: Mr. Rodman, of Cincinnati, was re- 
cently left $65,000 by an uncle who died in 
Baltimore, and very generously instituted a 
search for some poor relatives of the deceased. 
He found two immediate female heirs, and gave 
them the property because they needed the 
money more than he did. 





“Tne Arkansas Rancer: or, Dingle the 
Backwoodsman.”—So great has been the demand 
for this remarkable story, we have now issued it 
in bound form, fully illustrated. It may be 
found at all of the periodical depots, price sixteen 
cents. Or we will send it, post paid, to any part 
of the country on the receipt of twenty cents. 





Boston Post-Orrice.—We feel particularly 
obliged to Uncle Sam for making up his mind 
to move the post-office into our neighborhood. 
We always thought it a good way off—down to 
State Street. The new location is in Summer 
Street, and within twenty rods of our office. 





PLoventxe 1x Cusa.—Agriculture in the 
gem of the Antilles is still in a very backward 
state. They plough the ground with a crooked 
stick as they did in ancient Egypt. How Prouty 
and Mears’s tools will rip up the earth when Cuba 
comes under our flag ! 





Tue Cuarity Farr.—The receipts of the late 
fair in aid of the Boston Provident Association, 
amounted to $21,192.01; the expenses were 
$1458 91—leaving the net amount to be paid 
over to the association, $19,833 10. 





Wowperrvt Fact.—If all the bricks, stones, 
and masonry of Great Britain were gathered 
together, they would not be able to furnish 
materials enough for the great wall of China. 








AmusemeNts.—Private theatricals have been 
very popular in Boston during the season of 
long evenings now passing away. 





Waar’s 1x 4 Name t—The New York Pic- 
ayune is published by Gun & Co. Of course it 
can’t help going off. 





Mcsicat.—It is estimated that 9000 pianos 
are made every year in the United States. 
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ABOUT ELEPHANTS. 

Among elephants, may be found as vicious 
brutes as ever walked upon four legs, or two 
either, and also as generous, noble-tempered an- 
imals, as good men ever delighted to their will 
by kindness. When Bishop Heber was trav- 
elling in Oude, three elephants were in his train. 
One was described by his mohout as a fine-tem- 


-pered beast, but the other two as great rascals. 


Between a good elephant ‘and its dants, 


THE FRENCH TRAGEDY. 

The second act of the great French tragedy of 
the year is closed. On the 14th of January, the 
four Italian conspirators made an attempt to de- 
stroy the life of Louis Napoleon, but failed, kill- 
ing, by the terrible shells they employed, four- 
teen persons, and wounding a vast number. 
Last month, after a fair trial, Orsini and Pierri 
were guillotined hard by the prison of La 





there seems to be the most perfect understand- 
ing. The man who walks by its side is talking 
to it all the time they are jogging on, and very 
often ina jargon which no one else can under- 
stand, but which is perfectly intelligible to the 
elephant. “‘My dove?” “Take care?” “Well 
done, my dear!” “My son!” “My wife!” 
If a fault is committed, “How could you do 
that?’ If it is often repeated, “ What can you 
be thinking of ?”’ accompanied by a dig with the 
sharp iron hawkuss or ankush inflicted by the 
mohout. 

But great as is the attachment of these animals 
to their keepers, and obedient as they are, gener- 
ally, even to a tyrannical mohout, it is danger- 
ous to try their tempers too far. Keepers who 
have needlessly mingled their caresses with 
blows, have felt the fatal effects of their wanton 
conduct. When the Vizier of Oude sent his 
embassy to meet Lord Cornwallis at Calcutta, 
there was among the elephants that carried the 
baggage a male, with a number of people on his 
back. This elephant, suddenly irritated by a 
violent, and, as far as we know, an undeserved 
stroke with the penetrating hawkuss, snatched 
the unhappy driver from his seat, held him up 
in his trunk so as to render escape or aid impos- 
sible, and, after suspending him, as if in warn- 
ing to others, for a few moments, during which 
the trembling victim must have endured the very 
extremity of agonizing fear, deliberately dashed 
him to pieces. Not long ago, an unhappy keeper 
was killed on the spot by the elephant placed 
under his charge; he had provoked the ven- 
geance of the long-suffering creature by his per- 
secutions, and paid the deadly penalty. 

But numerous as are the stories told of the 
stern vengeance of the elephant, there are not 
wanting’ instances where the punishment in- 
flicted by the injured beast has been of a degrad- 
ing and even ludicrous character—as if scorn and 
contempt were the predominant feelings that 
dictated the retribution. The dirty water-spout 
that overwhelmed the treacherous Delhi tailor, 
who had treated the elephant to a prick with his 
needle, instead of an apple, and the muddy 
shower bestowed on Lieutenant Shipp (who had 
irritated another by giving him a large quantity 
of Cayenne pepper between two pieces of bread), 
six weeks after the commission of the offence, 
and as a termination to the caresses and fondling 
of the lieutenant, are of this character, as well 
as the delayed vengeance of the elephant men- 
tioned by Williamson under the name of the 
Paugul, or fool. The Paugul, who had most 
likely been put upon, like other butts, till he 
ould stand it no longer, had refused ta bear a 
greater weight upon a march than he liked, and 
the angry quarter-master threw a tent-pin at the 
head of the obstinate beast. Some days after- 
wards, as the elephant was going to water, he 
came suddenly upon the quarter-master, seized 
him with his trunk, and lifting him among the 
branches of a large tamarind tree, there left him 
between heaven and earth, as being unworthy of 
either, to hold on if he were able, and get down 
if he could. 





CootnEss.—Nothing is more distinctive of 
the gentl , than 1 under awkward 
circumstances at table. A fair hostess the other 
day dropped a piece of broiled venison, she was 
handing, so that it fell against the new Cash- 
mere vest of one of her guests. The gentleman 
quickly restored the crockery to the table, and 
repeated the first two lines of the song: 
“ Come, rest in this bosom, 
My own stricken deer,” 

adding that he was happy to acknowledge the 
present from a lady of a breast plate! 








Smart Lap.—A negro boy being sent by his 
master to borrow a pound of lard from his 
neighbor, thus delivered his message: ‘“ Missus 
Thompson, massa sen’ me over to borrow or beg 
a pound of hog tallow; he say he got de old 
sow up in de pen, fatten ’em, he gwine to kill 
her day before yesterday, and he come over 
week ’fore last, and pay all you owe us.” 





FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE.—Mr. Jeremy 
Diddler threw open his rooms, last week, to an 
official party from the sheriff. The furniture had 
been previously removed, with the exception of 
a small portion, which seemed to strike the vis- 
itors so forcibly, that they proceeded to take 
notes of it. 





City Lanp.—Active preparations are mak- 
ing by the contractors under the agreement with 
the commissioners, to fill up certain portions of 
the State lands in the Back Bay. The comple- 
tion of this project will make a large area for 
building purposes to the city. 





Great Dertu.—There is an artesian well 
in St. Louis, Mo., over 2200 feet deep, in the 
sugar refinery of Belcher & Brothers. The well 
is to be sunk still deeper. 





A xEw ConTRIpuToR.—We are happy to 
welcome to our columns, this week, Mrs. Mary 
A. Denison, who will in future write regularly 
for our paper. 





WELL, WE NEVER!—The police of Berlin 
have ordered the dancers at the theatres to 
elongate their skirts four inches. Good gracious ! 





Revivat or Business.—There are twenty- 
seven vessels now on the stocks in Essex, Mass., 
or under contract to be built the present spring. 





Inp1a.—England is paying too dear for the 
whistle in the Far East, we fear. 





Froripa.—Billy Bowlegs has “come in.” 





q' , in the gray of a cold spring morning. 
And they deserved to die ; they were murderers. 
Yet Orsini will never be classed among common 
assassins. His judgment was warped by the 
sufferings he had endured in the cause of liberty, 
by the agony he felt at witnessing the woes of his 
native Italy, and his indignation at the despotic 
course of the French emperor, who, years ago, as 
a member himself of that secret society, the 
Carbonari, to which Orsini belonged, had sworn 
to support the sacred cause of Italian liberty, or, 
failing in his pledges, to meet death at the hand 
of his associates. By the laws of the order he 
voluntarily joined, Louis Napoleon is doomed to 
die. The first attempt to execute these laws on 
the apostate, was that of Pianori. The second, 
at least so far as the public is aware of, was the 
formidable affair of the 14th of January. 

We have called the execution of the conspira- 
tors the second act of the drama; itis so. The 
play is not played out. Man after man may fall 
on the scaffold, but the Vendetta, as Orsini de- 
clared, is not abandoned. Mazzini, too, has 
told Napoleon that his fate is sealed ; and noone 
who knows the relentless hate of the Italian 
heart once aroused, how it cherishes an undying 
sense of wrong, how it pants and waits, but 
never falters, can doubt the truth of the menace. 
The sword of Damocles hangs over the tyrant’s 
head by a single hair. He feels it, and he sees 
in the heart of the Tuileries, outshining the 
golden bees on the purple velvet hangings, the 
appalling lustre of the handwriting on the wall. 
Some morning, we shall read in the telegraphic 
despatches : “ Important news from Paris! As- 
sassination of Louis Napoleon! Proclamation of 
the Republic!” 





PERTINACITY OF PATIENTS, 

In Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s brilliant and 
sensible address to the medical graduates of 
Harvard University, delivered last month, he 
speaks of prognosis and its fall “T have,” 
says the doctor, “doomed people, and seen 
others doom them, over and over again, on the 
strength of physical signs, and they have lived 
in the most contumacious and scientifically un- 
justifiable manner as long as they liked, and 
some of them are living still. I see two men in 
the street, very often, who were both as good as 
dead in the opinion of all who saw them in their 
extremity. People will insist on living, some- 
times, though manifestly moribund. In Dr. El- 
der’s life of Kane you will find a case of this 
sort, told by Dr. Kane himself. The captain of 
a ship was ying of scurvy, but the crew muti- 
nied, and fe gave up dying for the present to 





fie 
take care ‘of them. An old lady in this city, - 


near her end, got a little vexed about a proposed 
change in her will, made up her mind not to die 
just then, ordered a coach, was driven twenty 
miles to the house of a relative, and lived four 
years longer. Cotton Mather tells some good 
stories, which he picked up in his experience, or 
out of his books, showing the unstable equilibrium 
of prognosis. Simon Stone was shot in nine 
places, and as he lay for dead, the Indians made 
two hacks with a hatchet to cut his head off. He 
got well, however, and was a lusty fellow in 
Cotton Mather’s time. Jabez Musgrove was 
shot with a bullet that went in at his ear and 
came out at his eye on the other side. A couple 
of bullets went through his body, also. Jabez 
got well, however, and lived many years. Per 
contra, Colonel Rossiter, cracking a plum-stone 
with his teeth, broke a tooth and lost his life. 
We have seen physicians dying, like Spigelius, 
from a scratch, and a man who had had a crow- 
bar shot through his head, alive and well. These 
extreme cases are warnings. But you can never 
be too cautious in your prognosis, in the view of 
the great uncertainty of the course of any dis- 
ease not long watched, and many unex- 
pected turns it may take.” 





Lone Days.—Some people are sadly troubled 
to know how to kill time. What would they do 
in Norway, where the longest day lasts from the 
twenty-first of May to the twenty-second of July, 
without interruption? or in Spitzbergen, where 
the longest day lasts about three months and 
a half? 





Oxtp Times.—In 1662, the price of a cord of 
oak wood in Massachusetts was one shilling and 
sixpence. Forty years afterward, in 1702, a 
cord of oak wood was worth three shillings, and 
a cord of walnut wood, which was the favorite 
fuel, was worth five shillings. 





An American Victim.—Among the suffer- 
ers by the late attempt to assassinate Louis Na- 
poleon, was a Mr. Haas, an American merchant, 
who was wounded in the head, and died from its 
effects. 





To AScERTAIN THE WEIGHT OF A Horse. 
—Place your toe undes the animal’s foot, when 
he is standing still. By the same method, the 
value of corn may be discovered. 





Dextistic.—Philosophers have asserted that 
the reason why ladies’ teeth decay sooner than 
men’s, is because of the friction of the tongue 
and the sweetness of the lips! 





Domestic Economy.—A tenant who owes 
one quarter, and knows if he stays another, he 
must pay double before he can be quits, gener- 
ally quits first. 





Temptinc.—Strawberries are now for sale in 
this city, brought from Savannah. A single 
taste costs a whole pocket full of change. 





Cuvurcnes*—There are one hundred and six 
churches in the good city of Boston, and one or 
two more are contracted for. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPsS, 

The New York police numbers 1190 men, yet 
the force is not great in view of the size of the city. 

The treasurer of Knox township, Ohio, was 
lately robbed of $1800, public money. 

Gen. E. J. Mallett has been appointed by the 
President U. S. commercial agent at Florence. 

The Boston Light Infantry will make their 
visit to New York in June next. 

The people of Richmond, Va., complain about 
their gas-bills. They want them lighter. 

The income of the English Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society, for the year, has exceeded $600,000. 

Thediscovery of gold in Iowa has set the peo- 
ple all agog for digging out the precious oro. 

Wn. B. Astor, of New York, in advertising 
his houses to let, states the price. A good plan. 

During one week, in New York, the receipts 
from theatres, concerts, etc., were $67,082. 

A writer in the Transcript styles Ralph Waldo 
Emerson the “prince of American lecturers.” 

The shad season has commenced ; the fisher- 
men “come like shadders, so depart.” 

In Rome, if a young lady takes a fancy toa 
young man, she tells him so ; it saves mistakes. 

The company at the Howard Atheneum is 
the best working company ever assembled there. 

Men and women take great pains to catch 
each other, but very little pains to hold on. 

Mr. Barrow intends to Visit Portland with his 
troupe when the Leviathan comes. 

The libretto of Fry’s opera of “Leonora,” is 
based upon Bulwer’s popular “ Lady of Lyons.” 

There are ‘a hundred attorneys in Cincinnati 
who have never had a case; in brief, briefless. 

A child, named Edwards, was strangled in 
Bangor by getting a kernel of coffee in his throat. 

Louis Napoleon will not succeed in converting 
beautiful France into one vast Bastile. 

The prospects of farmers, this year, are good. 
The season is two weeks earlier than the last. 

Rev. Charles Smith, of the Shawmut Avenue 
Orthodox Church, has asked a reduction of salary. 

Capt. Haynes, the new warden of the Charles- 
town State Prison, will enter on his duties May 1. 

Mr. G. P. Matthews has a Virginia diamond 
for which he has been offered $24,000. 

The second attempt to lay the Atlantic tele- 
graphic cable will be made next month. 





LEGAL MEANING OF THE TERM “DEAR.” 

The following, which recently took place in 
the office of an attorney in this city, well known 
for his liberal propensities, is a tolerably good 
illustration of the different degrees of respect 
which gentlemen are in the habit of doling out 
to their clients, and of the cause of that respect. 
The attorney in question was about to address a 
“newly-caught ” client on some matter of bus- 
iness, and had in his clerk to write a letter to his 
dictation. 

Attorney—Take a sheet of letter-paper, James. 

Clerk—Yes, sir. 

Attorney—Address ag the top Mr. D——, and 
then say, “Boston, 7thyof April, 1858.” 

Clerk—Yes, sir. l 

Attortey—Tien Sir.” * But let me see! 
Has Mr. D——'paid, 4 account ¢ 

Clerk—He has, sir! 

Attorney—Then sddtess him “ Dear Sir.” 

Clerk—I forgot to mention, sir, that Mr. 
D— called yesterday, when you were out, and 
stated that he wished to consult you as to bring- 
ing an action against Mr. P——. 

Attorney—O, did he? Then you may say, 
“ My Dear Sir.” 

Clerk—Yees, sir. 





Wuar next ?—A sailor once went to see a 
juggler exhibit his tricks ; there happened to be 
a quantity of gun-powder in the apartment un- 
derneath, which took fire and blew up the house. 
The sailor was thrown into the garden behind, 
where he fell without being hurt. He stretched 
his arms and legs, got up, shook himself, rubbed 
his eyes, and cried out—conceiving what had 
happened to be only part of the performance, 
and perfectly willing to go through the whole— 
“ Well, I wonder what the fellow intends to do 
next!” 





PERSEVERANCE.—“ Go and kick an ants’ nest 
about,” says Cobbett, “ and you will see the lit- 
tle laborious, i ly set to 
work to get it together again; and if you do 
this ten times over, ten times over they will do 
the same. Here is the sort of stuff that men 
must be made of to oppose, with success, those 
who, by whatever means, get possession of great 
and mischievous power.” 








Genuine PovitenEess.—A gentleman once 
conversing in the company of ladies, and criti- 
cising rather severely the want of personal beauty 
in other ladies of their acquaintance, remarked : 
“They are the ugliest women I know;” and 
then, with extraordinary politeness, added— 
“present company always excepted.” 





A curious Reason.—A Kentucky girl mar- 
rying a fellow of mean reputation, was taken to 
task for it by her uncle. ‘I know, uncle,” re- 
plied she, “that Joe is not good for much, but 
he said I dare not have him, and I wont take a 
stump from any body.” 





AN EXTENSIVE Farmer.—Jacob Carroll, of 
Texas, is the largest farmer in the United States. 
He owns 250,000 acres of land. His home plan- 
tation contains about 8000 acres. His annual in- 
come from the sale of stock amounts to $10,000, 
and from the sale of cotton, to $20,000. 





Tue Temperance Test.—The young la- 
dies in Vermont, it is said, still continue to 
kiss the lips of young temperance men, so as to 
be convinced that they have not been tampering 
with toddy. 





A Park oF Psrits.—A pretty girl and a 
wild horse are liable to do much mischief; for 
the one runs away with a fellow’s body, and the 
other runs away with his heart. 





Tue vatest ATRocitry.—Why is a gardener 
like a proud farmer? Because he is a haughty 
culturist. 


_- BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 

“The Gold Robbers: or, The Australian Adventurers,” 
a tale by H. E. Benner. 

“Better pity than condemn,” verses by Wau EB. 

B 


OR. 

“* What of It?” a story for the ladies, by Mus. H. Ma- 
RION Staraens. 

‘A Dream of the Desert,” in verse by Anua M. Barss. 

“ The Sisters,” a story of the Sepoy Revolt, by Jonx 
Ross Drx. 

aka ui Flowers,” stanzas by Erra Wastow. 

“The Little Black Satin Bag,’ a sketch by MancansT 
VuRnz. 

‘ Moonlight,” ® poem by Epwarp 8. Exzs. 

“ Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


View of Jackson Square and the Cathedral of 6t. Louis, 
New Orleans. 

Picture of the President's Levee at the White House, 

‘ashington. 

A series of engravings in ill tion of ‘kabl 
places in the City of Jerusalem, depicting Tombs, Ceme- 
teries, Churches, Caves and Towers, Residences, Foun- 
tains, Watering-Places and Pools in this famous city of 
Bible times and events. 

Picture of Street Musicians in London. 

Ach ristic engraving, depicting s Swiss Vintage 
Dance. 

Pictures of Rarey the American Horsetamer, and the 
horse Stafford undergoing his experi 











*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

&> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign tems. 


The English government refuses to let Sar- 
dinia give up the Englishman, Hodge, to the 
French government. 

It is said that owing to a falling off in the sup- 
ply of rat skins in Paris, this season, there will 
probably be a rise in the price of “ extra fine kid 
gloves.’ 

At New Market, England, Charles Westhall, 
a noted pedestrian, pertormel the extraordinary 
feat of walking twenty-one miles in two hours, 
fifty-nine minutes, and one second ! 

The first case of trial by jury has come off at 
Constantinople, before the English Consular 
Tribunal. A Maltese had been up before half-a- 
dozen English residents, and found guilty of 
homicide. 

The director and responsible editor of the 
Pensi@i, a radical journal of Turin, has been 
condemned to fifteen days imprisonment, and 
two hundred francs fine, for an article offensive 
to the emperor of the French. 

A century ago, England could produce enough 
food in one year to supply her for four. Now, 
with far more land in cultivation, and treble 
crops to the acre, she expends forty-five millions 
sterling in importing grain, meat, cheese and 





butter. 

The Dublin papers are teeming with enthusi- 
astic notices of a young American actor, named 
Leland Ravenswood, who has recently 
in that city, and is said to personate let 
such as mortal man was never known to havo 
done before. 

The execution of Orsini and Pierri_ was 
witnessed by from 1000 to 2000 persons. They 
were kept at a distance by the military, of whom 
5000 were on the spot. th met their fate with 
firmness. Pierri sang the well-known “ Mourier 
pour la Patrie” on his way to the scaffold, and 
on the block cried, “ Vive le Italie! vive la 
Republique!” Orsini’s last cry was “ Vive la 
France !” 

—a 
Bewrrops of GHisvom, = 
oe i 

An honest man takes delight in doing good. 

A tear is an oath in the sight of Heaven to 
repent and reform. 

Words from the mouth die in the ears; but 
words from the breast stay there. 

No manner of speaking is so offensive as giv- 
ing praise and closing with an exception. 

The love of ruling and the love of accumula- 
tion, are the two furies which torment mankind 
beyond all others. 

Do not think yourself polished until you have 


learned to speak and act on all occasions so as not 
to wound the feelings of others. 


There is a great want about all Christians who 
have not suffered. Some flowers must be broken 
or bruised before they emit any fragrance. 

The life of charity consists in man’s thinking 
well of others, and desiring good to others, and 
perceiving joy in himself at the salvation of 
others. 

No young lady who expects to become a wife 
and mother, has received a finished education, 
until she has qualified herself to take charge of a 
family. 

Deal gently with those who stray. Draw 
back by love and persuasion. A kiss is worth a 
thousand kicks. A kind word is more valuable 
to the lost than a mine of gold. 

A large farm, without skill, capital and in- 
dustry is a plague to its owner. It is like what 
somebody said of self-righteousness, the more 
you have of it the worse you are off. 

The old Spaniards were wont to engrave on 
their blades, ‘‘ Never draw me without reason, 
never sheathe me without honor.” Lord Mahon 
well says that this might with truth and aptness 
have adorned the sword of Washington. 





Soker’s Budget. 


What part of a ship is like a farmer? The 
tiller. 

A father called his son into the crowded stage, 
saying, “ Ben-jam-in.” 

Why are several persons wrangling like a 
boy’s name? Because it’s a muss (Amos). 

What word is that, which, if you take away 
the first letter, all will still remain? Ball. 

Whoever heard of a widow committing suicide 
on account of love? A little experience is very 
wholesome. 

Why are potatoes and corn like certain sinners 
of old? Because, having eyes they see not, and 
having ears they hear not. 

The mistress of a girl’s school honestly de- 
clared, “ It is but little they pays me, and it is 
but little I teaches them.” 

“‘T’m all heart,” said a military officer to his 
comrades. “ Pity you’re not part pluck,” said 
his superior in command. 

Phibbs says that where he came from there was 
a boy so sharp, that when his mother went to flog 
him with a cane he always “ cut it.” 

Mr. Jenkinson, of Rome, put his spectacles 
on his ear instead of his eyes one day last week, 
and actually walked three miles sideways in the 
rain before he discovered what was the matter. 

A showman is giving entertainments out west, 
tickets of admission six-and-a-quarter cents; 
but he says that no more corn will be taken at 
the door, as every member of the company has 
been corned for six weeks. 

“ Talkin’ of law,” says Pompey, “ makes me 
think of what the mortal Cato, who lib most a 
thousand year ago, once said—de law is like a 
groun’ glass winder, that gives light enuff to light 
us poor errin’ mortals in de dark passage of life ; 
but it would puzzle de debble himself to see troo 
it.” 











Quill and Scissors. 

The New York papers report the death of Mrs. 
Lucy Douglas, relict of the late Captain Richard 
Douglas, of the Connecticut line of the Revolu- 
tionary army, in the 85th year of her age. The 
deceased has long drawn a pension from the gov- 
ernment on account of the services of her hus- 


band in the Revolution. He was an ensign at 
Bunker Hill, and a captain at Yorktown. 


There arrived at Portland during the past 
year nineteen hundred and twelve alien passen- 
gers, subject to head money. Of these about 
1700 have gone to Canada. The amount re- 
ceived from alien passengers was $1434. Of this 
sum $734 25 was refunded to those going out of 
the country. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World 
was written during eleven years’ imprisonment, 
and left unfinished ; Voltaire’s Henriade, while 
he was a prisoner in the Bastile; and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress while he also was suffering 
imprisonment. 

The North Middlesex Agricultural Societ 
will hold its fourth annual exhibition at Lowell, 
on the 15th of September. The following two 
days will be devoted to a horse exhibition, at 
which about $300 will be paid in premiums. 


In Germany, chestnut trees are planted along 
the roadsides, which yield the villages a large in- 
come, as their fruit is manufactured into starch. 
When America gets ec ical our railroads will 
be lined in the same way. 

A late census of the island of Tahiti gives the 
total population (1857) as 5930. During that 
year there were 111 deaths, and 144 births, of 
which 85 were males and 59 females. Mar- 
riages, 50. 

A young lady in Portsmouth, Va., engaged in 
meer a dress a few evenings since, took 
538 stitches in thirty minutes, as follows: first 
minute 176, second minute 176, and the third 





_ minute 186. 


The city of New York alone sells three times 
as many “pure imported brandies,” and four 
times as many “ pure imported wines,” annually, 
as all the wine and brandy-producing countries 
export. 

A man died, last December, in Cuba, aged 
one hundred and sixty-five years, according to 
the newspapers, which add that “his first sick- 
ness was that which carried him to his grave.” 


The American Pomological Society will hold 
its seventh session in the city of New York, com- 
mencing on gL the 14th of September. 
Hon. Marshal P. Wilder is the president. 

The canal debt of the State of New York is 
now twenty-five million six hundred and eighty- 
nine thousand dollars. Ip 1817 the debt was two 
hundred thousand dollars. 

The Lake Navigation Company offer for sale 
at public auction, at Buffalo, their entire fleet of 
vessels, comprising sixty-one sailing vessels of 
all classes and five steam tugs. 

The New Jersey Railroad, having made a sec- 
ond attempt to light their passenger cars with 

s, have succeeded, and one of the trains is 

autifully lighted every night. 

The New York Central Railroad, in a report 
made to the Senate, put down the aggregate cost 
of the iron imported by them, at $62 50 per ton, 
at $1,375,000. 

Mrs. Mary Allison, the oldest resident of 
Rockingham, Virginia, died near Fort Republic, 
a few days ago, at the age of one hundred and 
two. 

A St. Paul paper says that criminals are no 
more safely caged there than a canary bird in a 


) ten acre lot, with the bars down. 


The Russian steam frigate building by Mr. 
Webb in New York is pierced for 72 guns, and 
will mount very heavy batteries. 

Thirty carriages and one thousand people were 
comprised in an Irish funeral meron ‘ey in New- 
buryport one Sunday lately. 

The law is costly in England. Sir F. Thesiger, 
in the Royal British bank case, received 100 
guineas a day. 

A lode of copper of several feet in thickness 
has been discovered near the summit of Mount 
Snowdon. 

There are 122 breweries in the State of Cali- 
fornia, employed almost entirely for the making 
of lager beer. 

A man has just been discharged from jail in 
Charlottetown, P. E. I., who had been imprisoned 
nine years for debt. 

An exploring expedition in DQemerara has 
found gold, platina, and iron in the British 
territories. 

There are in the city of New York nearly forty 
thousand women who sew for a living. 





Rlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Richard Ban- 

ford to Miss dager L es ear ai me a 
v. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Anto: J. to 

Isalella McFarlin, of Charlestown. ae 

By Rev. Mr. Randall, Mr. Henry Cummings to Miss 
Catherine M. Pickett, of Kast Cambridge. 

By Rev. Mr. Sykes, Mr. Daniel Fernald to Miss Mary 
F. Hazlett. 
Bet i at Mr. Frank Anthony Ley to Miss Mary 

. Tyler. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Fairbanks, Mr. Charles E 
Dennett to Miss Susan K Marsh, both of Cambridge. 

At Milton, by Leh Mr. Morrison, Mr. BR. A. Richards 

f° te. : 





At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Rice, Mr. James A. Hayden to 
Miss Prudence Richardson; Mr. Freeman Foster to Misa 
L. Jane Wellman, both of Abington. 

a Mr. Foster, Mr. Josiah Woodbury 


1 
At North Weymout * Ls Rev. Mr. Emery, W. A. Her- 
rick. Esq., of Boston, to Miss Hatriet P. Emery. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Alonso H. 
Rowe to Miss Tiona V. Grindall. 

At Georgetown, by Rev. Mr. Braman, Mr. William BE. 
Rust, of Boston, to Miss Ora A. Paige. 

At Lawrence, by Rev. Mr. Tappan, Mr. James H. Ash- 
worth to Miss Mary J. H. Hayes. 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr, Mellen, Mr. Edward A 
Story to Miss Sarah E. Boynton. 

At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Souther, Mr. Charlies F. 
Miller to Miss Mary Ann Hogan. 

At Providence, RK. I., by Kev. Mr. Cook, Mr. I. J. Wil- 
ley to Miss Lucy F. Sargent, both of Boston. 








In this city, Hon. Benjamin Guild, 72; Mra. Nancy 
Baron; Miss Margaret Akerman, 68; Mr. David Dickim- 
son, 71; Mre. Sa: M. Tower, 27; Mrs. Caroline M. 
Black, 27; Mr. James W. Whippen, 43; Mr. Ezra Palmer, 
76; Anna A. Ford, eldest daughter of C. B. and A. J. 
Ford, aged 10 years; Mr. Charles H. Brown, 66. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Martha Crittenden, 78; Mr. William 
Fisher, 60 

At Roxbury, Mr. Moses H. Call, 41; Miss Elizabeth L. 
Wentworth, 62; Mrs. Sarah L. Way, 23. 

At Chariestown. Mr William Babeock, 3); Miss Ade- 


At West Koxbury, Mrs. Laura A. Sherman, 22. 

At Ashland, Mrs. Mary T. Whitney, 62 

At Weymouth, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Mr. George Pray, 
82; Widow Sarah Arnold, &3. 


Pope, 72. 
At Newburyport, Mr. Jacob A. Tilton, 45; Mrs. Ann 

Wells. &. 

At Pepperell, Capt Benjamin Swift, 87. 

At Wareham, Peter Mackie, M. D., 72 

At Lowell. Mrs. Mary Brown, 79 

At Warren, Mr. Jchn Patrick. 74 

At Shirley, Widow Olive Hatch, & 


ginia K. Rooth, 23 
At Dresden, Me., Capt. James Carney, 4. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY-AND-BY. 
BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


Where’er heavy hearts are beating, 

Comes the gentle whispered greeting, 

Hope's sweet voice is e’er repeating, 
By-and-by' by-and-by! 

Chase the tear-drop, check the sigh, 

Joy is coming by-and-by! 


Rosy childhood’s pulse is b ding, 

To that magic whirper’s sounding, 

Telling of the joys abounding 
By-and-by, by-and-by. 

Haste the moments, let them fly— 

Joys, we'll grasp them by-and-by. 





To the student, pale and weary, 
Through the night-hours, long and dreary, 
Steals an echo soft, yet cheery, 
By-and-by! by-and-by! 
Flinch not, pause not, guerdon high 
Shall reward thee by-and-by! 


To him across the ocean foaming, 

Far from home and loved ones roaming 

Floats an echo through the gloaming, 
By-and-by! by-and-by! 

Thrills the warm heart, lights the eye, 

With thoughts of meeting by-and-by. 


The watcher by some loved one lying 

Wan and helpless, to her sighing 

Hears angelic tones replying, 
By-and-by! by-and-by! 

Watch and pray—the languid eye 

Health shall brighten by-and-by. 


The mourner by the green grave weeping, 

Where a cherished form is sleeping, 

Hears a spirit softly speaking, 
By-and-by! by-and-by! 

Dear one, lift thy thoughts on high, 

We shall meet thee by-and-by! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE HAUNTED LIGHTHOUSE. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOW I GOT TO THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

“Tr’s now four and forty years ago come 
Christmas, and thats to-morrow, that it hap- 
pened, young man,” said old Captain Polwhele. 
“ Four and forty years,” he added, half mourn- 
fully, as he shook the ashes from his short pipe, 
and looked at the burning embers, as if he was 
contemplating within their glowing depths a red- 
hot retrospective calendar, “and it seems but 
yesterday ; but I must go up and trim the lights, 
and rub the reflectors a bit, and then I'll tell you 
all about it.” 

“T shall be very glad to hearit,”’ I said, as the 
old man left the little chamber where we were 
sitting—a quaint sort of a place, half bed-room, 
and the rest cabin and parlor combined—redo- 
lent of a strong smell of lamp and tar, that 
whiffed in when the door through which he had 
gone, opened. 

I said it was a quaint place, such a ono as b 
had never been in before, nor indeed heard of; 
and this was the way in which I became ac- 
quainted with it and its lonely inhabitant : 

On the southern coast of Wales there are 

several splendid bays, great sheets of water, 
curving inland, with magnificent sweep, with 
jutting headlands forming their eastern and 
western boundaries. One of the most beautiful 
of these indentations of the coast is well known 
to Cambrian tourists as the bay of Swansea, 
whose sandy curve describes the segment of a 
circle seven miles in extent. Quitting the town 
of Swansea, one bright winter’s afternoon, for 
the purpose of reaching a small fishing village, 
called Oystermouth, where existed the remains 
of an ancient castle that I intended to sketch, 1 
travelled along the “ribbed sea sand” for some 
three or four miles, and then at the recommenda- 
tion of another tourist, who by chance I fell in 
with, struck off into a northerly direction, and 
after crossing a few hills, descended to another 
and smaller bay, which for its surpassing beauty, 
and the picturesqueness of its caves, and fresh- 
water springs, was a favorite resort with those 
who visited that romantic region. It was notthe 
easiest thing in the world to descend the precip- 
itous cliff, and reach the sands below, but I at 
length did so, after many narrow escapes from 
falling headlong, and at length stood on the hard, 
white, sandy beach which was covered with shells 
and starfish. The little hollows here and there 
left full of water by the receded tide, were alive 
with actimix, molluscs, and numberless sea 
anemonies, whose exquisite colors justly entitled 
them to the poetical designation of “flowers of 
the sea.” At the period I am speaking of, Mr. 
Gosse had not written his work on the “ Won- 
ders of the Shore,’’ nor had ladies learned 
the art now so fashionable, of rearing these 
ocean blossoms in drawing-rooms. An aqua- 
riam was then an unknown thing, or from 
the stores before me I might have stocked any 
number of those pretty scientific contrivances. 

It is ishing how i ible one b 
to the flight of time in such places. Absorbed 
in the contemplation of cliff and cavern, beach 
and ocean, I literally took “‘ no note of time but 

from its loss ;”” and it was not until long shadows 
thrown by the tall cliffs which towered high over- 
head, streamed athwart the yellow sands, that I 
became aware that it was high time for me to 
make the best of my way toward some place of 
shelter for the night, for, pedestrian-like, trasting 
chance and circumstance, I had laid down no 
plan with respect to lodgings, knowing that in 
those localities, though inns were scarce, no 
cottager ever refused to entertain a traveller. 
So, disposing in sundry pockets the specimens 
I had picked up, and strapping my portfolio on 
my shoulders, I walked towards a point of rock 
round which I knew I must travel in order to 
reach Oystermouth ; but on arriving at the spot, 
I found that the tide, which was now fast coming 




















sible; so concluding that my only alternative 
was to return by the -way I came, I put a bold 
face on the matter, and commenced climbing the 
almost perpendicular face of the cliff, determined, 
if possible, to gradually travel sideways in the 
direction of the fishing village. 

If ever I worked hard, I did that evening, for, 
difficult as the descent had been, it was nothing 
compared with the labor, setting aside the risk, 
of climbing from one crag to another, in what 
at last became almost total darkness. It came 
on also to blow great guns, but fortunately, the 
hurricane was rather a help than a hindrance, for 
the gale blew directly from the sea into the little 
bay, and at times such was its force that it fairly 
pressed me against the rock, and held me there. 
I never had so satisfactory an illustration of at- 
mospheric pressure before. The mischief of it 
was, though, that during the lulls of the blast, 
the sudden withdrawal of the pressure from with- 
out, more than once, by throwing me off my 
guard, nearly threw me off my balance also ; but 
such was the terrible force of the gale, that I al- 
most think, had I fallen, I should have been 
fastened against the face of the cliff once more 
before I had got far down. 

I began to think I never should get to the top 
of the precipice, and was pondering the possi- 
bility of finding some large crevice in which I 
might secure shelter for the night, when looking 
upwards, I saw, or imagined I saw, the black, 
projecting point of cliff far overhead, relieved 
against what seemed a faint beam of dusky, 
reddish light, at intervals appearing and disap- 
pearing. I knew it could not be the moon, for 
it was in its last quarter, and besides no mortal 
moon ever yet shot forth such a red tinged ray. 
Clearly it was something extraordinary—the 
zodiacal light, and the aurora borealis were suc- 
cessfully suggested and rejected, for good scien- 
tific reason—and in order to solve the mystery, 
I renewed my climbing efforts. 

I did not long remain in a state of uncertainty. 
When I had reached within six feet of the sum- 
mit, the strange ray having gradually igcreased 
in intensity, until at last it resembled the diverg- 
ing pencil of rays from the lenses of a magic 
lantern ; I was suddenly startled by what at first 
sight appeared a tall Cyclops, with one flaming 
eye, looming up through mist and darkness. For 
the space of a minute it glared steadily over the 
ocean, and then, as if satisfied with the survey, 
wheeled itself round, and looked unwinkingly 
landwards. ‘Hurra for the Cyclops!” I ex- 
claimed, for well enough I knew it to be the 
beacon on Scargill head, with its revolving light. 
Tired and lacerated as I was from frequent 
slippings, and contact with sharp rocks, though 
no seaman, I bade its “lustre hail,” and in afew 
minutes was loudly knocking at the door of the 
little cottage adjoining, in which the light-keeper 
resided. In such places, and at such times, 
apologies for intrusion are neither given nor 
required. 

“It’s a rough night; come along in, man,” was 
the greeting I received, as soon as the door 
“sponed. © Bo in I went, and speedily explained 
the circumstances which had drawn me there for 
shelter. 

“ Well, young man,” observed my host, “ you 
must have had a deal of the monkey in you to 
have scaled that cliff on such a night as this ; it’s 
hard enough to do it in day-time, leave alone 
when all is dark, and a gale blowing as ’tis now. 
But come, here’s some prime Holland—it’s the 
only liquor I’ve at hand, for the government 
people don’t allow spirits to be used much in 
lighthouses ; only ile, you see, ’cause one’s apt to 
interfere with t’other—howsumever, your’e wel- 
come to what there is, and after your climb you 
must want it.” 

He was a fine, venerable, but still hardy old 
fellow, and we speedily became acquainted. His 
name, he told me was Polwhele, and he had at- 
tained the birth of lighthouse-keeper in conse- 
quence of his long and faithful services in the 
navy. His dialect had that sing-song peculiar 
to the natives of the most western English 
county; and his name was also suggestive of the 
land of tin mines and pilchard-curing. 

“Yes,” he observed, in reply to a remark of 
mine, “it isa regular west-of-England name ; 
for as the old rhyme says : 

“ By Tre, Pol and Pen 
You may know the Cornishmen.” 

And then warmed with the Holland, he ran on 
to tell some marvellous Cornish stories of tame 
cougers, whipping of akes, and of that famous 
Cornish gentleman, who when condemned for 
treason, to be executed, was pardoned because 
from one end of Cornwall to the other, the stal- 
wart miners and fishermen sang a song, whose 
bold caorus was: 

“ And must Trelawney die? 
And must Trelawney die? 
Then fifty thousand Uornishmen 
Will know the reason why!” 

The old captain at length relapsed into silence, 
and smoked his pipe perseveringly. Presently 
be uttered the words with which this story 
commences : 

“Tt’s now four and forty years ago come 
Christmas, and that’s to-morrow, that it hap- 
pened, young man.” 

“What happened ?” I inquired. 

“As that cliff you’ve just come up was 
climbed after dark,” hereplied. And he added, 
“It warn't exactly climbed then.” 

“JT don’t quite understand you,” said I. 

“Nor I don’t quite understand it, either, 
young man; and to tell you the truth, I’m glad 
you dropped in here to-night—I generally take 
care to have company on Christmas eve, and 
should have had at this moment if the storm had 
not prevented—for this is a lonely place enough, 
to say nothing of its being sometimes haunted.” 

“ Haunted! what, by a ghost, a real ghost?” 
I exclaimed. 

How delightful, I thought to myself, to have 
fallen on such an adventure; and I forthwith 


in, already forbade all progression in that direc- | urged Captain Polwhele, who now looked very 


tion. Nor was there any time to be lost, for at 


high water the entire space of the little bay itself | 


would be submerged ; it was, in fact, a bay only 
atebb tide. What was to be done then? I 
concluded that at the other extremity of the 
land-locked space, egress would be alike impos- 


| 


grave, to tell the story, whatever it was. 
“Well,” he observed, “I aint nothing of a 
hand at spinning a yarn, and moreover, I’m 
obliged to turn in about this time, because you 
see I’ve got to be up in four hours from now, to 
trim the lights, and wipe the window-panes ; but 


we fairly got ¢o sea, 
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(taking a bundle of papers from an old chest) 
here’s the whole account of it, which you can sit 
by the fire and read if you’re curious on the 
matter. ’Twas written by the man who kept 
the light before me, and I found it among some 
rubbish after his death. His name was Jacob 
Varney, and a miserable old wretch he was, by 
all accounts. Some people said he was mad, 
and that this story was only fancy; but I’ve seen 
that as makes me think otherwise. When you’ve 
read the story you'll understand what I meant 
about some one coming up the cliff four and 
forty years ago.” 

I eagerly clutched the dingy old bundle of 
manuscript, and had settled down to peruse it, 
when I heard the old captain’s returning foot- 
steps. He entered the little room, and said, 
mysteriously : 

“I forgot, sir, I’d better draw the curtain over 
this window. There, that willdo. Good-night, 
sir.” 

All being again quiet, I opened the manu- 
script, and read the following strange story, 
which was evidently an autobiographical frag- 
ment, written at different periods, and blistered 
all over by what might have been tear-drops— 
Tieaven knows a deluge of such were needful to 
wash away the crime which it recorded. 





CHAPTER II. 
JACOB VARNEY’S ADVENTURES. 


Tus ran the story : “ It is not necessary that 
I, Jacob Varney—that’s my name; it was not 
that of any relative of mine—should give any 
account of who my grandfathers and grand- 
mothers were. Why I’ve changed my name 
from that which ‘my godfathers and godmothers 
gave me in my baptism,’ as the church catechism 
says, is my own business. If indeed such re- 
markable relatives I ever had, if I really was 
blessed with them, all I know is, that I never 
porformed all the good things they ‘promised 
and vowed’ I should; more’s the pity! I’ve had 
to bear my own sins on my own shoulders, and 
« heavy burden they have proved. 

“Nor is it at all necessary to the right under- 
standing of what will follow, that I should enter 
into any details respecting my early life. Enough 
to say that it was what is called a wild one; so 
wild that when about fourteen years of age, I 
was packed off to sea—a circumstance which did 
not at all tend to the improvement of either my 
mind or my morals. It was many years before 
I again saw my native Jand, and when I did re- 
turn to the village in which I was born, there 
was not a single connection of old times to wel- 
come me back. But for that I cared little, I had 
too long been accustomed to a roving life to en- 
joy domestic happiness, and so, when I had 
spent all my ready money, I walked to Bristol, 
and shipped on board a schooner bound for the 
African coast. Of course I left a weeping girl 
behind me, but of that hereafter. 

“The captain of vessel—his name was 
Feebin—was a devil intarna: No sooner had 

Yr to exhibit all 
the cruel tyranny of hay jsposition, and on the 
sixth day out, for some?ifling omission of duty, 
he felled me to the deck with a blow of his huge 
fist. It was of no use to complain; but did I 
forget the indignity? No, it was always my 
creed never to forget, never to forgive; so I 
brooded over the insult in silence, determining 
some day to pay it back, ay, and with interest 
too. 





“And I did so. Once, as we lay in the mid- 
dle of the Bonny River, I was on watch, when I 
saw the second mate cautiously creeping along 
under the bulwarks toward the place where I was 
stationed. It was one of those nights which are 
only to be seen in the tropics; the stars, which 
appeared thrice the magnitude of those which 
are seen in northern latitudes, looked like many- 
colored globes suspended from the purple over- 
circling sky by invisible cords. That brilliant 
constellation, the Southern Cross, blazed over- 
head, a gem worthy the heaven in which it was 
set; and the only sounds which met my ear were 
the chatterings of monkeys among the trees that 
grew down to the water’s edge, and the lap- 
lapping of the water against the sides of the 
schooner, as the tide ebbed rapidly. A white 
mist hung above the low, murky shores, and ex- 
tended for some distance over the surface of the 
stream; but towards the centre, where we 
lay, no fog-bank obscured the bosom of the wa- 
ter. To have slept on shore, inhaling that mias- 
matic vapor would have been death to an Euro- 
pean, and that was one reason why we were 
moored mid-stream, another was that in the po- 
sition we occupied, we were less liable to treach- 
erous attacks from the natives. 

“When the second mate came close to where 
I was standing, he made a sign that I should 
keep quiet, and feeling sure that some plot 
against the captain was hatching, for Tracy had 
also been ill-used by him, I answered the signal, 
and we soon understood each other. It appeared 
that on a previous voyage, Captain Feebin had 
overreached one of the native chiefs in a bargain, 
and that he and his people were determined to be 
revenged ; this they could not do without being 
assisted by some one on board, and Tracy had 
been accordingly tampered with. I was only 
too eager to fall in with the arrangements of the 
second mate, and not the less so because a large 
amount of booty would be my share of the plun- 
der ; the schooner containing a valuable cargo of 
palm oil, ivory, and gold dust on board, she 
having just exchanged all the articles which she 
had brought out for the same. 

“When the watch was set, the next night, 
Captain Feebin mustered all his crew to see that 
none were skulking among the barracoons on 
shore, and grufily ordered the anchor to be 
weighed at day-break. He then turned in to his 
state-cabin bunk, and allwas quiet. But not for 
long. No sooner had the moon set behind a 
distant mountain range, than, emerging from 
the bank of mist on the left side of the river, 
Tracy and I saw the expected canoes, some 
twenty in number, all filled with armed negroes, 
paddling cautiously towards the schooner. Ina 
very few minutes scores of dark forms silently 
clambered up its sides and reached the deck. 
Then, a preconcerted signal being given, a ter- 


Tific shout arose, and I took my place, hatchet 
in hand, as also did Tracy, in the savage ranks. 
“ That yell—it might have startled the dead in 
their graves—awoke the captain, who, undressed 
as he was, rushed upon deck, and was instantly 
seized. In less than a minute a rope was placed 
round his neck—by me—and he was run up to the 
yard-arm, tackle having been previously ar- 
ranged. It had been agreed between Tracy and 
the negro that only Feebin and the first mate, 
and the supercargo, should be sacrificed; but 
when once blood flowed, none could stay the 
carnage. Only Tracy and myself were spared ! 
The work of death done, the schooner was fired, 
and then in one of the canoes we were taken on 
shore, and lodged in the house of the chief. 

“Tracy soon died of the fever of the country, 
and I narrowly escaped. I now became mixed 
up with the slave trade, and for many months 
was superintendent of one of the barracoons. At 
the end of that time, growing tired of the coun- 
try, I secured what property, in the shape of gold 
dust, I had acquired, about my person, and 
changing my name, proceeded along the coast to 
& remote settlement, Sierra Leone, and from 
thence shipped before the mast, to England. I 
landed in London, and speedily plunged into all 
the dissipations of the metropolis, so that my 
money before long melted away. Reduced at 
length to my last guinea, I began to cast about 
me for the means of bettering my condition, and 
to this end I strolled into a low, water-side public 
house, used as a place of. call for sailors who 
wanted a ship. 

“T had been some time in the tap-room; when 
a man entered, at sight of whom my eyes pro- 
truded from their sockets, a cold sweat bedewed 
my limbs, and my whole frame quivered. Had 
the African river given up its dead; had the 
man whom I had assisted to hang on the Bonny 
coast indeed come back to life and light? Evi- 
dently so it seemed, for before me stood Feebin, 
the captain of the schooner! I shrunk back into 
my corner, which was fortunately rather dark, 
and glanced sideways at him. Yes, there was 
no mistake, for when he spoke, I could have 
sworn to that voice among amillion. From the 
conversation which ensued, I learned that he 
was picking up men for a cruise among the West 
India islands, piratical I had no doubt, from a 
remark by an old tar to whom he made 
proposals. 

«Why, cap’n, I don’t mind shipping along 
with you—though they do say you’re a hard ’un 
on the blue water—but then it’s that sort of 
thing, you know, if caught.’ And Jack indicat- 
ed by a bend of his neck towards the right side, 
a pointing of his forefinger to just below his left 
ear, and a click of his tongue, what the that 
meant. 

“* Hullo,’ exclaimed another man present, 
‘don’t talk about hanging before the captain, he 
mightn’t like such a ticklish subject.’ 

“Nor in fact did I either, just at that time, for 
I feared every moment that yen put his 
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qn me. ‘ 

*« *Pooh,’ said he, ‘I was in luck that time ; 
when the black devils slung me up, they left me 
to enjoy the fresh air while they fired the ship, 
and as luck would have it, the flames consumed 
the end of the rope close to the belaying pin, so 
I dropped into the water and swam to the other 
side of the river, where I was sheltered by a 
planter whom I knew. But if ever I get hold 
of the fellow—one of the crew—who put the rope 
round my neck—and I’m always on the look-out 
for him—I’ll give him good reason to remember 
his night’s work on the Bonny River.” 

“You may be sure I left that place as soon as 
possible. I then made for the country, got after 
some time to my native place, and fortunately 
arrived here just as the old lighthouse-keeper 
died. I procured the situation; married, and in 
time, two children were born to me—a boy and 
a girl ; the latter of whom, as well as her mother, 
died of consumption, brought on by the bleak 
winds of the place; and the boy, who could not 
put up with my rough treatment, ran away, and 
having no trade to support him, went to sea. 
Left alone in the lighthouse, my heart grew 
harder, and my temper fiercer than ever be- 
fore. None Of the neighboring villagers cared 
to associate with me, for they believed 1 had 
hastened the death of my wife and daughter by 
rough usage, and that my unfatherly cruelty had 
driven Henry to sea. So hating every one, and 
fearing that whenever I saw any man approach- 
ing the lighthouse, it was Feebin, coming to 
seize and punish me for attempted murder, I 
passed ten years of utter loneliness and perfect 
misery. No wonder was it that women and 
children avoided me when I was compelled to 
go to the village to make necessary purchases, 
and that when I entered the parlor of the ‘ ‘Three 
Puncheons,’ no voice greeted, no hand was 
stretched forth to bid me welcome. 





“«« The ship Endeavor, Captain Feebin, from 
the West Indies, was to sail from Port Royal, 
Jamaica, with a valuable cargo on the Ist inst. 
She will probably reach this port in about six 
weeks from that day.’ 

“Such was the announcement I read in & 
Bristol paper, as I sat one evening by my soli- 
tary fireside. So then my dreaded enemy was 
still alive, and what was worse, he was coming 
to a neighboring seapott. What security nad 4 
that he would not visit my own vicinity, as 
captains often did, and discover me in my re- 
treat? Well enough I knew what the conse- 
quences would be were I detected—neither he 
nor the law would be merciful. From that mo- 
ment I watched every fresh sail with a terrible 


trophe was impending. But how to avert it !— 
that was the question that haunted me day and 
night. Then I considered that something might 
be done to prevent the calamity if I was ac- 
quainted with the appearance and peculiarities, 
if any, of the Endeavor. I had a vague notion 
that I might procure leave of absence, and re- 
main away from my post until that ship had gone 
to sea again. So one evening, after seeing to 
the light in the lantern, I strolied to the ‘Three 
Puncheons,’ and calling for a can and a pipe, 





sat down in the chimney corner. 





interest. Something seemed to whisper in my | 
ear that my doom was fixed, that a fearful catas- | 





“ As. in some public houses, the talk is all 
‘farm,’ or all ‘ horse,’ so in this seaside locality 
it was naturally all ‘ship.’ I listened long be- 
fore anything occurred to interest me; but at 
length the name of Endeavor caught my 
attention. 

“Well, she is a fine barque-rigged craft,’ 
observed one, ‘and makes lucky voyages gen- 
erally, though how Feebin will get along is 
another matter. People tell strange stories 
about him.’ 

«Weil, at all events, he wont sail in the 
Endeavor any more voyages,’ observed another. 

“¢ How is that ? I ventured to ask. 

“*Why, because he has bought two-thirds of 
the Margaret, now on the stocks at Swansea, 
within two miles of where we're sitting, and he’s 
going out in her to Cuba, to bring home copper 
ore, which will pay him a deuced deal better 
than sugar and coffee, at the present freights.’ 

“ That was enough for me, and after gathering 
some particulars as to the appearance of the En- 
deavor, I made the best of my way home. I 
sat for some time moodily looking into the fire, 
full of dark, vague thoughts, and then I threw 
myself on my bed, but not to sleep. I believe 
the devil was my companion all through that 
night. I arose in the morning, feverish and un- 
refreshe?. My first glance was seaward, and all 
through the day, and for many days afterwards, 
I stood in the baleony of the lantern, straining 
my eyes in the direction in which I knew that 
vessel must come. So it went on, until the af- 
ternoon of the twenty-fourth of December, when 
far away to the westward I beheld a large vessel 
beating up the channel, in the teeth of a tremen- 
dous gaie which had been steadily blowing since 
the night before. 

“ Below the lighthouse, and about half a mile 
from the shore, was a bar of shifting sand, called 
the Hog’s Back, over which the waves were now 
beating with tremendous fary—indeed the light- 
house had been built for the purpose of warning 
ships of this dangerous shoal. I know not how 
it was, but as I gazed on the world of waters be- 
low, a new idea entered my mind, which caused 
a thrill of excitement to run through my frame. 
The wind was blowing on shore, and there was 
every appearance of its coming on hazy towards 
evening; if so, and the ship continued in her 
present course, the chances were, as the currents 
set in this direction, and if she had no pilot on 
board—not a likely occurrence in such weather— 
that, the light being obscured, she would drift 
towards the shoal. Did I hope she might? 
Much more, I prayed that she might, with all 
my heart and soul. God forgive me! 

“ As I smoked my pipe that afternoon, how 
the past rose up before me. My dead wife and 
child, who lay in the churchyard near by; and 
my boy, poor Harry, who was now I knew not 
where—his features were fresh in my recollection, 
and I was trying to fancy how ten years had 
changed them, when, amid the brief lulls of the 
tempest, which now seemed to shake the tower 
to its foundations, I heard a bang, bang, bang— 
signals of dtstress, fired, doubtless, from the Kw- 
deavor. In a moment I was on the balcony of 
the lantern, and there, sure enough, for the sun 
had not yet set, I saw the ship driving madly 
along before the gale. She was apparently mak- 
ing for Swansea roads, on reaching which she 
would be safe. Her fore and main-masts had 
gone, and she answered but badly to her helm ; 
that was evident to my practised eye in a mo- 
ment, for every now and then she rolled heavily 
in the trough of the sea, as through my glass I 
could see ‘ Endeavor’ painted on her side. As 
night was fast approaching, the lighth alone 
would be her salvation—without its aid, to gain 
the harbor of refuge would be next to impossible. 

“* Now,’ whispered the tempting devil at my 
side, ‘now is your only chance!’ It was time to 
light the lamps, but I still lingered until the ves- 
sel was no longer discernible, although she could 
not have been more than two miles from the 
fearful shoal over which the breakers were now 
foaming and rushing with tremendous fury. 

“A lighted match applied to the lamp wicks 
would have saved that ship and its crew. Did I 
kindle one? No, I stood straining my eyes 
through the gloom, and listening intently for the 
fatal crash and shriek which I knew must come. 
And come at length it did; for all of a sudden 
a flash of lightning revealed the doomed ship on 
the sammit of an immense rolling billow; then 
came the dull, heavy shock, as she struck, and 
in ten mi ’ time, fragments of the wreck, and 
portions of the eargo floated on the surges. 

“ Then I lighted the lamps, and the red re- 
flector, falling on the foam below, seemed to turn 
it into blood. Hurrying down from the lantern, 

I barred and bolted the door, hoping that the 
neglect of my important duty had not been ob- 
served; but in my blind madness I had quite 
forgotten that the light was a revolving one, and 
could be seen from the land as well as from the 
sea, from all points of the compass, in fact. 
And it was scarcely to be expected that a cir- 
cumstance so unusual as that of not lighting the 
lamps for nearly two hours after dark, would 
pass unnoticed by every one. Haif maddened, 
I seized an axe, and was aboutrushing up stairs 
in order to purposely damage the machinery, so 
that I might have some excuse ready, when I 
heard a tap ‘at the little window, opposite the 
foot of my bed, and at the same instant a fearful 
wailing cry, such a cry as mortal car never before 
heard, rose and died away upon the blast. 

“I stood where I was, seemingly rooted to the 
spot, and almost petrified with horror. Suddenly 
the tapping at the window-pane was repeated, 
and at the same moment the logs on the fireplace 
blazed up fiercely. I glanced towards the window, 
and there, pressed against the glass, was a human 
face! Its eyes glaring fiercely at me ; its cheeks 








pale ; its lips blue; and the long black hair of its 
head mixed with tangled seaweed, streaming 
with brine. I rushed to the end of the chamber, 


but those eyes ever followed me. God of mercy! 
the countenance was that of my son! Burying 
my face in my hands, 1 sought to shut out the 


| feartul vision ; and when I again ventured to 


look towards the window, the face was no longer 
there. For a moment I believed that J had been 
deceived by my excited fancy, and under this 
impression ran to the outside of the window, 


























thinking I might find some one there w! 
escaped from the wreck, But no, there w 
a trace of any human being to be found. 
“A miserable Christmas eve did I spe 
alone in that dreary place. As soon as da 
dawned, I took a tumbler full of spirits to 
my shattered nervous system, and harried 
edge of the cliff. As it beeame lighter, I 
see on the beach far below, many fragme: 
the wreck, and some dead bodies. Actua 
an irresistible impulse, 1 harried down the 
and, and with wembling hands turned « 
body which lay on its face. I knew it in 
stant by a mole on the left cheek bone—i 
that of Harry! my boy Harry! And Iw 
murderer! And for what! Intelligence n 
me the same day that only one man had ¢ 
from the wreck; he had lashed himsel 
spar, and was cast shore some miles dista: 
now lay in a cottage near Swansea— 
Captain Feebin!” 





Here the manuscript ended, Its peru 
much excited me, and just as I conclu: 
sudden gust of wind shaking the casement, 
my attention thereto. Walking towards 
drew aside the curtain, and there, to my an 
able horror, was a pale, ghastly, imploring 
whose dull eyes glared in apon the room ! 
tered a wild shrick, and fell forward on the 

“Nonsense, perhaps, after all, “twas all 
fancy, young man,” said Captain Polwhele 
picked me up, and restored me to consciou 
But to this day I am unconvinced. 

“ By the way,” I asked of the captain, “ 
becamo of the villain, Varney ” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ you.see no direct c! 
could be brought against him, as the revo! 
apparatus was found to be out of order; | 
had warning to leave the post; and three 
afterward—during which time I suppos: 
wrote ont that story you've been reading 
body was found smashed to a jelly on the « 
at the bottom of the cliff.” 
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THE FARMER’S BROTHER 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 





Cuarces and Stephen Ackerman wer: 
sons of a respectable farmer, who died + 
the year 1825; leaving the remains of a | 
handsome fortune to be divided equally bet 
the two, burdened only by the maintenan: 
their mother. 

Isay the remains of a fortane—for the 
of 1812 had borne hardly upon it, and the 
vious embargo had crippled the funds of 
once prosperous sea-captain, and all that 
left, would scarcely suffice to purchase and s: 
the farm on which Capt. Ackerman was 
resolved to spend the rest of bis days, in bh 
to find the peace which his sailor life had d: 
him. 

He had scarcely got things fairly to ri, 
and heqome known by his coveted title of 
mer, he was called to resign all th 
earthly, Tis disease was rapid in its work 
vere and painful in its type. The dialect of 
sea, mingled strangely with talk of cattle | 
hay-making and harvesting, and in an } 
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People tell strange stories 
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ses THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. ee 








thinking I might find some one there who had 
escaped from the wreck. But no, there was not 
a trace of any human being to be found. 

“A miserable Christmas eve did I spend all 
alone in that dreary place. As soon as daylight 
dawned, I took a tumbler full of spirits to steady 
my shattered nervous system, and hurried to the 
edge of the cliff. As it beeame lighter, I could 
see on the beach far below, many fragments of 
the wreck, and some dead bodies. Actuated by 
an irresistible impulse, I hurried down the rocks, 
and, and with trembling hands turned over a 
body which lay on its face. I knew it in an in- 


stant by a mole on the left cheek bone—it was - 


that of Harry! my boy Harry! And I was his 
murderer! And for what? Intelligence reached 
me the same day that only one man had escaped 
from the wreck; he had lashed himself to a 
spar, and was cast shore some miles distant, and 
now lay in a cottage near Swansea—it was 
Captain Feebin !” 





Here the manuscript ended. Its perusal had 
much excited me, and just as I concluded, a 
sudden gust of wind shaking the casement, drew 
my attention thereto. Walking towards it, I 
drew aside the curtain, and there, to my unspeak- 
able horror, was a pale, ghastly, imploring face, 
whose dull eyes glared in upon the room! I ut- 
tered a wild shriek, and fell forward on the floor. 

“Nonsense, perhaps, after all, ’twas all your 
fancy, young man,” said Captain Polwhele, who 
picked me up, and restored me to consciousness. 
But to this day I am unconvinced. 

“ By the way,” I asked of the captain, ‘“ what 
became of the villain, Varney ?” 

“Well,” he replied, “ you.see no direct charge 
could be brought against him, as the revolving 
apparatus was found to be out of order; but he 
had warning to leave the post; and three weeks 
afterward—during which time I suppose he 
wrote out that story you’ve been reading—his 
body was found smashed to a jelly on the sands 
at the bottom of the cliff.” 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE FARMER’S BROTHER. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 





Cuartes and Stephen Ackerman were the 
sons of a respectable farmer, who died about 
the year 1825; leaving the remains of a once 
handsome fortune to be divided equally between 
the two, burdened only by the maintenance of 
their mother. 

Isay the remains of a fortune—for the war 
of 1812 bad borne hardly upon it, and the pre- 
vious embargo had crippled the funds of the 
once prosperous sea-captain, and all that was 
left, would scarcely suffice to purchase and stock 
the farm on which Capt. Ackerman was now 
resolved to spend the rest of his days, in hopes 
to find the peace which his sailor life had denied 
him. 

He had scarcely got things fairly to rights, 
and become known by his coveted title of far- 
mer, bejore he was called to resign all things 
earthly, His disease was rapid in its work, se- 
vere and painful in its type. The dialect of the 
sea, mingled strangely with talk of cattle and 
hay-making and harvesting, and in an hour 
when he seemed to be alternately tossing ona 
stormy sea, and walking painfully through the 
long grass of his meadows, he sunk in the 
struggle, and closed his eyes alike upon the 
green fields and the blue sea forever. 

It was like the sun going out altogether from 
the heavens to the bereaved woman, whose long- 
cherished hopes of enjoying her husband’s soci- 
ety, hitherto so hastily snatched for a few weeks 
in the intervals of his voyages, were now at an 
end; and even the filial attentions of her sons 
had not power to draw her from her terrible and 
absorbing grief. 

In time; h r, she wakened anew to a 
mother’s duty, and tried to make the old farm- 
house pleasant and attractive to the two young 
men. Of these, Stephen had always been the 
darling of his mother, while Charles, from his 

teadi , had won, not only 





firm of ch 
the affection of his father, but the deepest respect. 

And now that their future welfare was de- 
pendent upon a judicious and steady manage- 
ment of their means, even Mrs. Akerman leaned 
more fully upon the calm temper and wise cal- 
culations of her eldest son, than upon the more 
brilliant qualities she had boasted in Stephen, 
while to the credit of both brothers, be it said, 
their conduct towards their mother was as if 
she, not they, were sole heir to the estate of their 
father. Nothing was done without her permis- 
sion ; and, by common consent, she was consid- 
ered as the queen bee of the household. 

But now Stephen, who had always murmured 
at the necessity which his father’s will had im- 
posed upon him, of staying at the farm, was 
earnest in his wishes to leave the atmosphere of 
the country, and plunge into that of the heated 
and populous city, His brother, feeling that no 
good would come of thwarting his intentions, 
consented to turn a part of his farm into ready 
money for his use, and aid him in establishing a 
small mercantile business with a man in New 
York, who, unfortunately had failed often enough 
to understand how to manage one so new to the 
world as Stephen Ackerman. 

Stephen’s better feelings were roused at leay- 
ing the homestezd. He could not look upon the 
wavy fields of com, the fragrant hay that still | 
lay ungathered, nor the green trees that sur- 
rounded the mansion, without feeling that it 
would be long ere his- eves should be greeted 
with such sights again, shut up in the dull limits 
of a counting room; and as he gazed, he al- 
most repented his decision, and wished his letter 
to Mr. Farmington, accepting his offer, were 
not already on its way. But it was too late to 
repent, so he gave the good-by kiss to his mother, 
who wept bitterly at parting, and pursued his | 
way to New York. His absence made a wider 
breach in the narrow circle at home, and Charles, 














of a similar affair with Stephen, who, it seemed, 
had married the dashing sister of his partner, 
and was already settled as near to the “ court 
end” of New York, as his finances would ad- 
mit, or rather, more properly speaking, as the 
credit of the firm would carry him. 
Report, through the lips of those who ventured 
once in a while, from the rural districts, to the 
great metropolis, told of the bride’s extrava- 
gance; of pariies given, of a painful straining 
to get into the highest circles, and the evident 
effort it cost Stephen Ackerman to recognize his 
old acquai es from S ville. 

“A dog that will fetch a bone, will carry 
one,” is an old saying and a true one. The 
people of Summerville, therefore, carried their 
reports to Stephen, of the utter insufficiency of 
Mrs. Charles Ackerman, of her foolish pride, 
her unladylike treatment of her gentle mother- 
in-law, and of the ignorance and stupidity of 
her whole management. : 

The brothers’ letters to each other were few 
and far between, and as the elder Mrs. Acker- 
man declined in health, she too, ceased to write 
to Stephen, and there was little intercourse be- 
tween the families. As years went on, children 
were born to thé brothers, and each family pos- 
sessed some of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the two mothers. There had been no 
meeting of the cousins, for Stephen’s children 
would not invite their country relatives to visit 
them, lest they should be mortified with their 
rustic manners and apparel, and Mrs. Charles 
Ackerman stoutly declared that no one should 
be asked to the farm for her to wait upon. 

Meantime, Charles was yearning to behold 
the brother whom he had parted with so long 
ago, and his mother was earnest to see her fa- 
vorite boy once more. Neither had any idea 
what a hard, cold man of the world he had be- 
come; and they believed he would heartily re- 
joice at seeing them both. So a visit to New 
York was projected, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of his wife, who resented being 
left at home, and yet, would not have been 
prevailed on to go among those who might 
think themselves her superiors. 

Charles Ackerman was a fine, handsome, 
dignified man; but his hard hands and sun- 
burnt face proclaimed his calling, and the gen- 
teel, foppish waiter who opened Stephen’s door, 
to admit the Summerville farmer and his aged 
mother, hesitated to show them at once to the 
drawing-room, and rather meditated putting 
them into a basement, until he could call his 
master. But he looked into their faces, and the 
calm, quiet air with which they spoke of Mr. 
Ackerman, convinced him that they might be 
safely admitted to the upper regions, and with a 
bow and slide which would have done honor to 
a dancing-master, he placed chairs, and with- 
drew. 

A bright, rosy child looked roguishly in, 
and disappeared, but no one else came; and 
Mrs. Ackerman, oppressed with the heat of her 
bonnet, took it off, and smoothed down her 
rey hair, as she felt that she had a right to do 
in hex.son’s hous; That she had committed a 
sin against etiquette, she was painfully aware, 
when the fashionable daughter-in-law entered 
the room. Mr. Ackerman rose, explained who 
he was, and introduced his mother; but the 
lady seemed nervous about the bonnet that lay 
on her blue damask couch, and finally rang for 
it to be taken ;away, before she had even ap- 
proached or greeted her husband’s relatives, ex- 
cept by a cool bow. 

Even then, she seemed not to consider them 
as anything but transient guests, and accord- 
ingly made no approach to invite them toa 
room where they might refresh themselves after 
the long journey. 

A weary time indeed, it seemed to the tired 
old lady, and Charles Ackerman at length be- 
coming impatient, ventured to ask if his mother 
could not retire. A stare of astonishment was 
his only answer, and Mrs. Stephen rose and 











Julia and her brother, a West Point cadet, 
came in, and gave their finger-tips to the new 
guests. Stephen tried to raise the tone of con- 
versation, but in vain. The country influence 
had fallen like a dead weight upon the city peo- 
ple ; and except for Lizzie, who sat holding her 
grandmother’s hands, and the little rosy child 
who had come in and climbed her uncle’s knee, 
there was a dull, heavy feeling upon all. 

“ We must soon go back to the old farm, dear 
mother,” said Charles, when he saw his mother 
alone after tea. “ Poor Fanny’s temper is more 
bearable than this fine lady’s. I cannot leave 
you here, for, at any rate, you will be better 
treated at home.” 

So home went the twain, after exacting a 
promise from Stephen to return the visit, and 
bring one of his daughters ; well knowing that 
Lizzie would be the one he would select. 

And the next summer, Stephen did come to 
the farm, and for a few days, the cold, hard man 
of the world softened again into the boy, and 
enjoyed himself as of old. Even Fanny was 
not proof against the pleasure of showing her 
neighbors their New York brother and his pretty 
daughter, and Lizzie, delighted with her visit, 
conciliated every one, even her aunt Fanny. 

But scarcely had the pleasure of the visit 
gladdened the failing memory of the mother, 
before the news came that Stephen was ruined 
by an immense failure. He had thrown his 
whole fortune into a great speculation, and the 
result to him as well as to many others, was 
utter, irretrievable ruin. One misfortune seldom 
comes alone, but it is followed fast and strong by 
others; and Stephen Ackerman, unable to sup- 
port this calamity calmly, had sunk to the help- 
lessness of a child. His wife—but let us not 
look too deeply into the conduct of the vain, 
trifling woman of the world. She turned to her 
frivolous daughter for aid and comfort in vain. 
The West Point cadet kept aloof from the scene 
of trouble, and the crowds of butterfly friends 
who had gathered around the great house, de- 
serted its inmates in their hour of need. 

Then it was that Charles Ackerman rose su- 
perior to the remonstrances of the weak-minded 
Fanny, and opened his heart and his home to 
the unhappy Stephen and his family. He made 
the journey to New York himself, superintended 
the removal of his brother in the easiest convey- 
ances, and took Lizzie and the little one to his 
home. Mrs. Stephen and Julia were to follow 
when they had finished packing their clothes. 

In the pleasant old west room, on the ground 
floor, with’the fresh hop vines growing all about 
the windows, they made a bed for the weary, 
world-tired man, His mother and Lizzie waited 
on him with the tenderest affection; and the 
breeze that brought in the fragrance of the new 
mown hay, mingled with that of the roses and 
honeysuckles, brought new life to his wearied 
frame. 

As he lay there, recalling the dreadful strug- 
gles of his mercantile lifeg Ayeffort to appear 
wealthy — the hollow “ WF, yjons of the gay 
world while the brief/hgilf “was-\, and—heir de- 
sertion when it was Oy ye ‘wished fervently 
that he had not been tet pte into, such scenes. 
The figure of Charles, strong, healthy and active, 
as he saw him at that momertt in the hay-field 
among his men, contrasted painfully with his 
own shrunken form, lying almost powerless upon 
the bed which the charity of his brother was 
providing him. 

A carriage approached, and his wife and 
daughter alighted; each with an expression of 
countenance that told how disagreeable was the 
change from luxury to mere comfort, and how 
little they appreciated the kindness that provided 
them with such a home. ‘ 

When Charles Ackerman’s children came in 
bright and rosy from school, and crowded around 
their uncle’s bed with pleasant words and flower 
gifts, Mrs. Stephen was shocked at their coarse 
hats and cotton dresses, and almost forbade her 
little Carrie’s going out to play with them. But 





left the room. Charles was just proposing to 
go to a hotel, when Stephen entered. The 
movings of nature were still astir in the heart of 
the man of the world, and he greeted his mother 
and brother with all the former affection. 

“But how is this?’ he asked, glancing at 
their dusty apparel. ‘Have you seen Louisa ? 
and why are you not conducted to a chamber ?” 
and with affectionate haste, he led them along 
the passage, and up the richly carpeted stairs, 
to two magnificent guest-chambers, where he 
rang for some one to attend upon each. 

Going down he met his wife, and told her 
what he had done. 

“TI thought, Charles,” she said, “if your 
people were not going back to their hotel, that, 
as we are expecting company, we had better 
give the two little rooms in the third story to 
your mother and brother—” She stopped short, 
for Stephen was thoroughly roused. 

“She is my mother, please to remember, 
Louise.” 

“Bat could not your brother sleep in—” 

“My brother sleeps in the other best chamber.” 
“But Mr. Lefont comes to-morrow.” 
“Confound Mr. Lefont! Do you imagine 
that my family are to be placed second to your 
miserable foreign company? Come down into 
the drawing-room and receive them as becomes 
you, when they are ready to meet you there. 


Pp hecked her sternly. “We have had 
quite too much of this, Louise,” he said. “ Re- 
member that I was brought up in this very spot, 
and with fewer advantages than these children 
possess, and that the memory of those days is 
the only brightness that lingers around my life. 
Would to Heaven that I had never left these 
scenes! Would that I had no greater experi- 
ence of the false, lying world than my good 
brother.” 

“‘But would you bring up children here, Ste- 
phen ?” she asked. 

“God grant they may be as well off!” ejacu- 
lated her husband. 

Stephen recovered his health, and found an 
opportunity to go to the South on a very mod- 
erate salary, just sufficient to pay the scantiest 
country board for his family, and-@harles agreed 
to keep them one year, not without many mis- 
givings as to Mrs. Stephen and Julia. Fanny 
he knew would clash with their expectations ; 
but he told them at once that they must not ask 
anything from her, and Stephen begged them 
earnestly, to lay aside all foolish pride, so use- 
less here, in this secluded place, and work for 
themselves. 

It was a great effort—but Julia did bravely 
overcome it; and the mother suppressed any 
outward demonstration of it before Charles, al- 
though she mourned in secret. She conld not 





Ah, Lizzie, dear, I am glad you have come. 
Grandmother and uncle Charles have arrived !” 
This was addressed to a pretty, sweet-looking | 
girl, of about seventeen, who entered the door 

as her father got to the bottom of the stairs. | 
“Have they? I am so glad, father. Is | 
Julia at home? Has she seen them ?” 


Her father’s face changed as she said this, for | 
well he knew that Julia would put on airs like 
her mother. 


“No, dear; but do you go up and tap softly 
at the door, and see if you can do anything for 


| your grandmother.” 


The girl obeyed; and soon came down, Jead- 
ing Mrs. Ackerman, who, now that she was 
dresged, looked respectable enough, even for her 





who, with all a son's deference to his mother, | 
thought her scarce capable of filling his utmost | 
need of society, brought home a pretty farmer’s | 
daughter as his wife. News reached them too, 





| lingered a discontented look. 


3 ; a ; ; 
son’s drawing-room. She was delighted with 
Liszie, and for her sake, seemed willing to bear 
with her mother, upon whose face there still | 


deny that she never felt so well and so strong 
as in the bracing country air. 

Poor woman ! she held up her hands in despair, 
when one day, after a great many private talks 
with uncle Charles, Julia announced that she 








paid their own expenses, and that his wife was 
getting really reconciled to the change she had 
thought so grievous. 

Five years afterwards, when the conscience- 
stricken speculator was brought to disgorge his 
ill-gotten gains, Stephen Ackerman again rose 
to the surface, but witha lesson that he never 
forgot. 

He bought a pleasant country seat, and sur- 
rounded his family with all the real comforts of 
life ; helped Charles to provide for his boys, and 
installed his mother as housekeeper in place of 
his wife, the latter professing great disgust at 
living in the country, when they could so well 
afford to live elsewhere. Half the year she 
would board in New York, and most of the other 
half, she figured at watering-places, fearful only 
that chance would reveal their former poverty. 
And that which was so truly the crowning beauty 
of her daughters’ lives — their school-keeping 
days—was as carefully kept from the ears of the 
fashionable world, as if disgrace had fastened 
upon their characters. 

Alas, poor human nature! 
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KISSING THE EMPRESS, 
The following is from the Paris correspondence 
of the New York Courier. Speaking of the 
i ination of the emperor, the wri- 





ter says :— 

“ At the when excit alarm and 
confusion were at their ncme, a circumstance 
occurred of the most comic kind, to the intended 
victims of the infernal machine. The emperor 
had just stepped out of his carriage, on the press- 
ing invitation of Lanet, and had turned shocked 
and horrified to contemplate the one hundred 
and fifty people who were writhing around him, 
when he felt his hand grasped by an unknown 
man of apparently low rank in life, who warmly 
congratulated him on hisescape. Thanking the 
man hurriedly, the emperor resumed, as I have 
said above, his regard of the sufferers, and gave 
orders for attention to them. His intrusive telic- 
itor turning from him in equal haste, took the 
empress in his arms, lavished on her his com- 
pliments on her escape, and kissed her a dozen 
times. When the empress entered her box, and 
recounted the incidents of the explosion and its 
consequences, as far as she was concerned, she 
added : ‘ And I was kissed with warmth by some 
person, but by whom I cannot conceivé.’ “at 
was no doubt the same friend who shook my 
hand,’ said the emperor. As usual, a number 
of men were whiling away their leisure hours 
in the cafe dedicated to them, with billiards, dom- 
inoes, piquet, and coffee, when the horrible at- 
tempt was made. Among them was one named 
Lippman, a very fast man, and enthusiastic 
Bonapartist. Astounded the explosion of 
the shells, and aroused still further by the sud- 
den entrance into the cafe of several splinters of 
the shells through the windows, which they shat- 
tered en passant, Lippman and his comrades 
rushed from the cafe, and seeing how matters 
stood, he flew to the rescue, and losing his head 
with joy at seeing them safe, was the daring in- 
dividual who had the insigne honor of a warm 
shake of the hand by the emperor, and of hear- 
tily saluting ad libitum, an empress, in a situation 
never before chosen for such a demonstration of 
affectionate loyalty.” 











DESPERATION OF ZEALOTS. 


The Mormion power of resistance is generally 
under-estimated. It is forgotten that they are 
nearly all back-woodsmen, skilled in the use of 
arms, accastomed to camp-life and familiar with 
every pass and hiding place in the bleak moun- 
tains that surround them. In addition, the more 
ignorant among them believe themselves under 
the direct protection of the Lord of Hosts, who 
will strengthen their prophets, and send confu- 
sion on their enemies. We once had a conver- 
sation with an old man of Salt Lake, who had 
been so mutilated at the Far West that he was 
unable to walk. He showed where a rifle ball 
had, as he believed, passed directly through the 
neck, crushing the bone, and leaving visible 
scars on either side. The scars were there, and 
nothing could convince the aged Saint that the 
preservation of his life had not been miraculous. 
The wife and dauyhters testified to the interven- 
tion of Heaven, and after relating the circum- 
stances, the old man lifted up his tremulous 
hands, and “ glorified the God of Israel.” The 
bloodiest deeds of modern warfare have been 
done in defence of religious faith; little bands 
of mad religionists have come out from their 
caves of prayer, and appealing to the ip 
Arbiter of wars, have fought fights sanguinary 
as a contest of heroes.— (Golden Era. 








WHOLESOME EDUCATION, 


Of all the know-nothing persons in this world, 
commend us to the man who has “ never known 
a day’s illness.” Heis amoral dunce; one who 
has lost the greatest lesson in life, who has 
skipped the finest lecture in that great school of 
h ity, the sick chamber. Let him be versed 
in mathematics, profound in metaphysics, a ripe 
scholar in the classics, a bachelor of arts, or 
even a doctor of divinity, yet is he one of those 
gentlemen whose education has been neglected. 
For all his college acquirements, how interior is 
he in wholesome knowledge to the mortal who 
has had but a quarter’s gout or a half-year of 
ague !—how infinitely below the fellow-creature 
who has been soundly taught his tic-doulonreux, 
thoroughly grounded in the rheumatics, and 
deeply iearnt in the scarlet fever! And yet, 
what is more common than to hear a great hulk- 
ing, florid fellow bragging of an ignorance, a 
brutal ignorance, that he shares in common with 
the pig and bullock, the generality of which die, 
probably, without ever having experienced a 
day’s indispositioa !— Thomas Hood. 








SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each e/egantly idustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will send either one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the su novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales: 

THE ARKANSAS RANGFR: or, Divote rae Back- 


WoopsMAN. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. By. .LIEUTENANT MURKAY 


EETR: or. Tar Deng anv Tae Lazzanone 





had been invited to take the district school, with 
the privilege of choosing her assistant, and that | 
Lizzie was going to take that station. With the | 

| 


| vision of two daughters teaching rustic children | 
|} to read and write, fell all her hopes of their fu- 


' 
ture brilliant settlement ; for what could a coun- | 
try school teacher expect, but to marry some | 
raw farmer? She wept, and besought Julia not | 
to disgrace her thus; but uncle Charles encour- | 
aged his niece with a pleasant smile, and the | 
committee received her assent that verv evening. 

| 
| 
| 
i 


| Her own taste led her to dress more simply in | 
| her new vocation, and when, at the end of the 


year, Stephen came home dreading new debts, | 
he found that his girls had more than doubly ' 


| ORLANDO 


A story of tragic interest, portraying scenes in one of 
the most eti zg times of the history of Naples 
BPs liscvcvcdevdecsbocceveds -SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tus Sxvcoter oF Tus 
CHESAPEAKE. A story of the sea and ourown coast. 
brilliant and stirring nautical tale by a favorite author 
i cisdiess embed telies tena eutind J. H. INGRAHAM 
THE STORM CHILDREN: or, Tie Licur-Keerer or 
THe CHANNEL. This ts a highly interesting story of sea 
aod laud adventure, full of vivid aad romantic incident. 
Ws eset enudsaakesnansreeré SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE HEART'S SECRET: or. Tur Fourcwes or a 
So_pizs. A story of love and the low iatitudes. A 
charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
By LIEUTENANT MUREAY 
: or, Tas Youre Howrer or 
ViaeIsia.—A beautiful domestic, yet most thrilling, 
tale of Virgiaia in the colonial times of her history. 
Di iv skews nbs su0d peeeeee, SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by returm 
mail 
i> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 








Housetvife’s Department. 








(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.) 
To prepare Wild Fowl. 


It is extremely laborious on the part of a servant, in 
her culinary occupation, to dispossess the generality of 
wild fowl of that closely-adhesive down which is peculiar 
to them. The most effectual plan to adopt with regard 
to this difficulty is to immerse the birds, when divested 
ot their feathers, in scalding water Allow them to re- 
main therein for about two minutes. Have at hand 
tome finely powdered resin, and, by the application of 
the hand with the use of the latter rubbed over the flesh 
of the fowl, the whole of the down will be removed, and 
expose the birds as delicately portrayed as would a suck- 
ing pig under a similar Application. This method is ex- 
tremely simple, and saves much time and trouble. 





Economy in Coals, 

The first hint is this—Mix equal quantities of coal and 
coke together, the coke previously broken rather small, 
and a very strong fire will be produced at less cost than 
by coal alone. Mrs, Sarah Hall says:—‘* You may save 
one-third of the coal ordinarily consumed, by preserving 
the coal-ashes that are usuelly thrown away as worthless. 
When you havea sufficient quantity, add to them an 
equal bulk of coal or coal-dust from your cellar, and then 
pour a little water on the mixture. Use this compost at 
the back partof the fire. 1¢ will burn brightly and pleas- 
antly—only a little dust will remain unconsumed, and 
thus the trouble of sifting will be saved besides.” 





Raspberry Vinegar. 
To each quart of raspberries allow a pound of loaf 
sugar. Mush the raspberries and strew the sugar over 
| them, having first crushed it with the rolling-pin. Let 
the raspberries and sugar stand till next day, keeping 
them well covered; then put them ina thin linen bag, 
and squeeze out the juice with your hands. To every 
pint of juice allow a quart of the best vinegar. Bottle it, 
cork it tightly, and set it away for use. It will be ready 
for use in a few days. 





Veal Cake, to be eaten cold. 

Pound ina mortar as much cold roasted lean veal as 
will fill a small mould, together with a slice of ham, or 
bacon, a piece of the crumb of bread soaked in cold milk, 
two beaten eggs, a small bit of butter, the same of shal- 
lot, or onion; season with pepper and salt, and mix all 
well together; batter the mould, fill it, and bake it in an 
oven for about an hour; turn it out when cold. and cut 
it into slices. Garnish with pickled eggs and parsley. 





| Moss Jelly. 
Soak Carragua, or Irish moss, in cold water a few min- 
utes, to extract the bitter taste; then drain off the water, 
and to half an ounce of mcss put a quart of fresh water 
and a stick of cinnamon. Boil till it becomes a thick 
jelly ; then strain it, and season it to the taste with white 
wine and white sugar. This is very nourishing, and re- 
commended highly for consumptive complaints. 








| To preserve Eggs. 

| ‘Take eggs fresh from the nest, place them ins tub, or 
| pan, and pour boiling water over them; let them remain 
| in it five seconds, take them out, and when perfectly dry 
| pack them in boxes of bran; they will keep for months, 
| and be perfectly fresh. They must all be perfectly fresh 
| at first. for one stale egg will spoil a whole box. 





| Eau D’Ange. 

Pound in a mortar fifteen cloves and one pound of cin- 
| namon; put the whole into a quart of water, with four 
} ging of aniseeeed; let it stand over a charcoal ‘ite 
| §wenty-four hours; then strain off the liquor and bottle 

4 The perfume is excellent, and will be useful for the 
| hagds, face and hair. 





' To purify Lemon Juice. . 
Add one ounce of pulverized, well burnt charcoal toa 
quart of lemon juice; after standing twelve hours, filter 
| the juice through white blotting-paper; it will keep good 
several years in a cellar, in a bottle, well corked; a thick 
crust will form beneath the cork, and the mucilage will 
fall to the bottom. 


| Dried Apple Pie. 

| Stew the apples soft; turn them into a pan and mash 

| them fine; add half the peel of a lemon cut fine, a little 

| grated nutmeg, a sprinkle of salt, molasses or sugar, to 
make them quite sweet. Bake them ina rich paste,a 

| little over half an hour. This will be quite as good as 

| fresh fruit. 


| le Disinfect 


Cut two or three good sized onions in halves, and place 
them on a plate on the floor; they absorb noxious effiu- 
| via, ete., in the sick-room, in an incredibly short space of 
| time, and are greatly to be preferred to perfumery for the 
| same purpose. They should be changed every six hours. 








| Ague. 
| M. Von Holsbeek draws attention to a mode of treat- 
| ment he has found useful. Infuse an ounce of well roast- 
| ed coffee in three ounces of Boiling water, and having 
strained the fluid, acidulate it with lemon juice. The 
whole is given at one time, five hours before the paroxysm. 





To cook Yams. ‘ 
Place the yam in cold water, and boil till it is tender; 
' then peel off the skin, and put it into the oven till it is 
baked a nice brown When going to serve, cut it open, 
and, pressing the inside gently, butter it quite hot. 





To prevent Mites in Cheese, 
It is said that a cheese painted over with melted suet, 
so as to form « thin coat over the outside, never has mites. 





; BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifidly Illustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its rour- 
TeeNTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
pal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilius- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in whieh Battou’s PicrortaLis a weekly visitor. cannot 
fail to realize and exifbit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do nof have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction, 

>> It is beautifully printed, with ad average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

{> It contains portraits of all moted individuals, male 
or female. who may appear among us. 

I> ft gives origina: views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public buildings, north and south 

> It presente many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes wortby of framing 

(> It coutains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and veried miscellany 

Pm ite ot fail t delight and instruct every mem- 
side where it ie 8 weekly visitor 
*t writers if the country ore engaged as 
pators to Ballon’s Pictoria 
Admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

7 Ite engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 

~ It forme two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings 

(> Thus forming « paper. original ia design, and a 
favorite iu every part of our Union 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, One year........+. 














One copy. two years..,..... - 40 
Fite copies. one year....... ° 9 
Twelve copies, one year (and o 

Of the club). ....-coccccsscosecsesecs rE 





Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest clob rate 
[7 Sample copies sent when desired 
Published each Baruapar. by M. M. BALIAU, 
No. 2 Winter Ptreet, Bortos. 
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“ees THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. eS> 








Port's Corner, 


the crimson flushing of her cheeks, or the red 
curve of her dainty lips, would have been insane 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
DO YOU REMEMBER? 


BY J. W. VAN NAMEE. 








Do you—do you remember 
The cot upon the hill, 
Where flowers fair were blooming, 
And ran a rippling rill’— 
The little rustic bower, 
O’errun with trumpet-vine, 
Where wreaths of fragrant flowers 
Por thee I used to twine? 


The lawn in front the cottage, 
Where the clover used to grow; 
Beside the laughing brook, 
Whose waters gently flow; 
The path upon the hillside, 
Where the violets used to bloom : 
*Twas there we used to wander 
At twilight’s deepening gloom. 


TEARS. 

How wisely nature did decree, 
With the same eyes to weep and see! 
That, having viewed thy object vain, 
They might be ready to complain; 

And: since the self-deluding fen, 
In a false angle takes each he! 
These tears, which better measure all, 
Like watery lines and plummets fall. 
Two tears, which sorrow long did weigh 
Within the scales of either eye. 


Yea, even laughter turns to tears; 
And all the jewels which we prize, 
Melt in these pendants of the eyes.—MARVELL. 





SONNET. 
The sun that sots, sets but to half the bid 
have seen an eagle fly right up from earth, 
And catch the golden light upon ‘as wings, 
en all was dark below.—ANON. 





Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


TRUE LOVE AND FALSE. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

I think nothing so suddenly and effectually 
brings a woman to her senses regarding the true 
state of her affections as a dang rival. By 
this, I mean, that though she may look with the 
utmost apparent indifference upon all the gen- 
tlemen of her acquaintance, and consider her- 
self as standing in a perfectly heart-whole relation 
to every one of them, let but another woman, 
be she more or less brilliant than herself, cross 
the limits she has marked out as the boundary of 
her own peculiar and inalienable queenship, and 
she is awake at once, with all her weapons in 
order to dispute the prog of the aud 
encroacher; and ten to one before the battle is 
ended, she will discover some particular one 
among her wavering subjects, whom she is 
especially desirous of covering from the attacks 
of herenemy. ‘Ten to one, sho will find that)| 
all the while she has been asleep at her post, or 1 
lying among her inactive forces with colors 
down and sentinels off guard, the little god has 
been riddling her heart with his magical arrows, 
till, for the life of her, she cannot count a single 
pulse in the whole of that treacherous organ, 
that is not beating and fluttering with an emotion 
which has smuggled itself into her bosom with- 
out her knowledge. I draw the above conclusion 
from my own experience, which I will now relate. 

I called Edgar Richards my cousin, although 
he was only nominally so, being but the adopted 
son of the uncle and aunt with whom I went to 
reside after the death of my widowed mother. 
We were firm friends—Edgar and I—from the 
first of our acquaintance. But I never thought 
of loving him, or imagined the possibility of 
such a thing, until he began to talk to me about 
his beautiful cousin, Agnes Browne,—whom I 
had never seen, and if the truth must be known, 
never wanted to. I said I had never thought of 
loving. True, Ihad d d such i ibl 
visions of love and happiness as must inevitably 
come to every womanly woman, earlier or later. 
But they were all hero-less romances, aimless 
fancies, air castles that ] »=s content to build for 
the mere pleasure of building, without stopping 
to look for foundation or completeness. I cannot 
remember so far back that I did not have a lover ; 
but he was always an ideal one—a combination 
of all that was honorable and manly, strong, 
upright and pure. I had never paused to trace 

resemblances, either real or imaginary, between 
that and any man of flesh and blood—least of 
all Edgar Richards. 

I could not account for the decided feeling of 
annoyance that possessed me when he first com- 
menced telling me about his cousin Agnes. He 
talked of his visits to her, read me passages from 

















to p a different verdict. She was grace- 
fal, how could she be otherwise, with her slender, 
swaying figure, her matchless proportions and 
faultless symmetry of form? Brilliant, bewitch- 
ing,—everything I had heard her painted, and 
yet I shrank with instinctive repugnance from 
her courteous greeting, and the soft clasp of her 
delicate white hand. 

I will not go into a minute detail of the 
weeks that followed. It will be sufficient if I 
tell you that I saw another monopolizing atten- 
tions that previously had been entirely mine, and 
saw it with a pang of envy. It was Agnes 
Browne’s musical voice that sung Edgar’s favor- 
ite songs—Aer smile of appreciation and sympathy 
instead of mine, that he learned to wait and 
watch for. I saw it all with the sharpened vision 
born of a disturbed and wakened heart. I saw 
it, and rebelled against the knowledge that came 
with it—the knowledge that I loved Edgar 
Richards with the first, pure, absorbing, passion- 
devotion of my womanhood. It was a bitter, 
galling truth for a proud woman to learn, and I 
tried to shut it out from my thoughts. As well 
might I have attempted to hide myself from the 
air of heaven and still breathe. 

One other had possession of my secret. Need 
I say it was my rival? I knew it by the victo- 
rious, almost boastful way in which she queened 
it over me; the inimitable and apparently un- 
conscious manner in which she managed to keep 
her dazzling, radiant loveliness in perpetual con- 
trast with my pl and awkward ; the 
graceful sweetness with which she treated me in 
presence of others, and the haughty, exultant air 
which she put on when we were alone together. 
One morning I went into the garden to gather 
some roses for the parlor vases. The sunshine 
lay upon the flowers like a tremulous, floating 
film of gold. The air was delicious with per- 
fume, and all Nature intoxicating in her rare 
and serene loveliness. But there was a sorrow 
in my heart which no outward beauty and peace 
could pacify ; and with a spirit of almost defiant 
Ditgerneety walked moodily down the garden 
walks. Suddenly, on turning the corner of a 
winding path, I became the witness of a scene 
not intended for curious eyes, and which sent the 
blood dashing back in an angry torrent upon my 
heart. Side by side upon a cushioned arbor- 
seat, sat Edgar Richards and Agnes. One of 
her round, white arms lay half shyly, half ca- 
ressingly about his neck, the other swung co- 
quettishly back and forth in the loop of a falling 
vine. Her head nestled against his shoulder, 
the eyelids drooping bashfully over the sparkling 
blueness of her eyes, and her curls drifting like 
acloud of ringletty gold, all over her bright, 
blushing, happy face. His arms were clasped 
tenderly about her waist, and as he bent his 





head, and pressed his lips lingeringly to hers, I” 


knew, as well as I do now, that I had witnessed the 
seal of their betrothal. I stole away as I had come, 
unperceived, and left them alone with their hap- 
piness, of which I was at best but an inappro- 
priate spectator. 

“ Do you consider Mr. Richards dangerously 
ill, Miss Ellis ¢” 

Agnes Browne had asked me this question in 
the softest and most musical of voices, as we 
stood together by the bedside of her lover who 
had been taken suddenly and violently sick dur- 
ing the night previous. 

“T am not well enough acquainted with the 
different forms of sickness, to be a good judge,” 
I replied, looking up at her. 

She had just come in from the morning ride, 
which she had been obliged for once to take 
without any attendant. The fresh air and in- 
vigorating exercise had brought a deeper crim- 
son to her cheeks, and a livelier sparkle to her 
eyes, and I thought I had never seen her so 
lovely as at that moment, standing with the long 
skirt of her riding-habit trailing behind her upon 
the carpet, and giving her slight figure an air of 
queenliness; the dark plumes of her cap just 
shading her white forehead, and drooping against 
her rosy face, as if in envy of the tangled, sun- 
shiny curls they could not keep in place; one 
soft hand resting lightly upon Edgar’s feverish 
palm, and the other tossing up and catching with 
a kind of childish grace the gauntletted gloves 
she had pulled off as she came in. I could not 
blame Edgar for loving her, or wonder that he 
should prefer her to me—plain Mary Ellis—with 
my brown complexion, common-place looks, and 
unattractive ways. . 

“Do you think he is dangerously ill, doctor ?” 

Agnes knit her brows with a pretty look of 
anxiety, as she turned to the physician who had 
but just entered the room, and repeated her 








her letters, showed me a crayon sketch of her 
which he had drawn from memory, and talked 
my patience threadbare with his eulogiums. 
Cousin Agnes was beautiful, cousin Agnes was 
brilliant, cousin Agnes was graceful, charming, 
sweet, intelligent, bewitching, — adorable, if I 
might believe half the complimentary adjectives 
which he exhausted in her praise. 

Bnt the time came when I was to judge of her 
charms for myself. During the absence of my 
uncle and aunt on a protracted summer visit, 
Edgar wrote a pleading note to his favorite 
cousin, telling her how lonely the old homestead 
was, and begging her to take pity upon its dis- 
consolate inmates, and revive them by a few 
weeks’ enjoyment of her sunshiny presence. 
The result of the matter was, that in less than a 
week after the sending of the letter, we hailed 
the arrival of Miss Agnes Browne; who, to use 
her own words, had “ come to rusticate and see 
cousin Edgar.” It was very evident to me 
which motive influenced her the most strongly. 

There is sometimes a silent antagonism,—a 
sort of magnetic repulsion carried on by quick 
glances, careless gestures, and an invisible spirit 
of bitterness which finds no perfect outward 
expression, yet, it is none the less keenly felt in 
its effects because it works in secret and in si- 
lence. Such a warfare commenced between 
Agnes Browne and I at our first meeting. I 
could not but pronounce her beautiful. Any 





one looking into her radiant blue eyes, watching 


The doctor bent low over his patient, 
felt his pulse, examined his tongue, and fora 
moment hesitated. Then he looked up with a 
glance so strange and peculiar that it thrilled 
through me like a vague foreboding of evil. 

“Are you brave, young ladies?” he asked, 
looking first at Agnes and then at me. 

“Do we look like cowards ?” laughed Agnes, 
musically. ; 

“Mr. Richards is dangerously ill,” he replied, 
without noticing her remark ; “and his disease 
is—” He hesitated. 

“What ?” I asked, breathlessly. 

“Small pox !” 

With a hysterical scream, Agnes pulled her 
hand from the grasp of the sick man’s. The 
color fled from her lips and cheeks, and fearing 
she was about to faint, I drew my arm within 
hers, and led her from the room. For at that 
moment I pitied her, and had no place in my 
heart for envy or ill will. She checked me as 
the door closed behind us. 

“ Will you go to my room and help me pack 
iny trunks! The stage leaves at eleven o’clock, 
and I am afraid I cannot get myself in readiness 
without assistance.” 

“What! you do not mean that you are going 
away to leave us—him, at such a time.” I 
dropped her arm, and moved away a step in my 
astonishment. 

“ Why not?” She opened her blue eyes wide 
upon me with a stare of wonder. “ You don’t 
think I’m going to shut myself up in a pest-house, 





do yout If I had only known, you wouldn’t 
have caught me near him, I can tell you. I 
shouldn’t wonder if I had taken the infection, 
already,” she added, witha shudder. “If there 
was time for us both to prepare, I would ask you 
to accompany me. I can understand how you 
feel at being left in such a place!” 

“ Please borrow no uneasiness upon my ac- 
count; my own personal safety is of but little 

age | d, indignantly. “I trust 
Tam not selfish or cowardly enough to accept 
such an invitation, if you had the generosity to 
make it. I would not desert my worst enemy in 
such an extremity as this ; and if I stood in the 
relation which you do towards Mr. Richards, no 
power under heaven could tempt me from his 
side. As it is, I shall remain with him in dis- 
charge of the duties which you seem so willing to 
relinquish. I shall only regret your absence be- 
cause he will miss you.” 

Agnes flashed her eyes angrily. “Some peo- 
ple will do anything for display, and the sake of 
being thought more heroic than common persons. 
But I not one of the kind. I have not the least 
ambition for a saintship or a martyrdom. You 
can do as you choose about risking your life, but 
I thank my stars you are not mistress of my 
actions. I never was made for a nurse, and I 
do not intend to be one at present. It is differ- 
ent with you, you have no——” 

‘Beauty to spoil,” I interrupted scornfully, 
for she paused in confusion. 

“‘T didn’t say so, though that’s true enough. 
But such ill-tempered people as you never die 
y oung.”” 

I made no reply, and she stood for a moment, 
gathering up her riding-skirts slowly, and beat- 
ing the carpet impatiently with her gaitered foot. 

“But don’t let’s part in anger,” she said at 
last, holding out her hand with a forced smile of 
reconciliation. ‘I shall want you to write me 
every day how he is getting along, unless there 
is danger of taking the infection by letter. And 
you mustn’t forget to tell me if he pits badly. 
It’s so shocking! Even if he lives, which is not 
likely, he will probably be horridly scarred. Poor 
fellow! He’s so handsome now!” 

I did not try to conceal the fiery scorn that 
blazed up into my face at her words; but just 
then a faint moan came from the sick room, and 
I broke away from her with an inward feeling of 
thanksgiving that Heaven, which had given me 
an unlovely face, at least had not made me 
heartless. I will not say that I enjoyed the du- 
ties of the next four weeks. There was some- 
thing terrible in being shut up in that lonely old 
house, having no communication with the out- 
ward world, breathing a foul and contagious at- 
mosphere, hearing no voices but those of the 
faithful old physician in his daily visits, and the 
delirious murmurs of the sick man. , My uncle 
and aunt were still away, as I had refrained from 
sending for them until the house might be en- 
tered without danger. And so there was no 
hand but mine to‘Pathe the fevered brow, and 
mix the cooling ¢®yerno one to share with 
me the wearying! i 1 less offices of the 
sick room. But-xt nk God! there came 
a day of reason 4 mvalescence ; a day 
when the physiciah said all danger was over, 
and praised my skfiful nursing as the saving of 
Edgar’s life. It was the second week of his 
convalescence—a rainy August day, and at 
Edgar’s request, I had kindled a light fire in the 
grate, and drawn his easy lounging-chair up 
before it. 

“One thing more, before I shall let my pa- 
tient little nurse sit down,” he said, as I drew 
my chair up beside him. “ Will you bring me 
the little rosewood box from the table in my 
room? I wish very much to open it.” 

I got it for him, and taking a book, sat down 
by his side. 

“See, Mary, is it not beautiful ?” 

I looked up. He was holding a sunny ringlet 
of hair toward me, that needed no second glance 
to tell me from whose head it had been shorn. 
It curled silkily about his fingers, like a ring of 
amber floss, but the sight of it stirred up all the 
latent bitterness of my nature. 

“Yes, Miss Browne had beautiful hair,” I 
replied, biting my lips to keep harsher words in 





check. 

“ Why do you always call her Miss Browne ? 
Do you not think with me that she has a sweet 
name—Agnes ?” he asked, pronouncing the syl- 
lables lingeringly, and looking at me curiously. 

“ You cannot expect me to feel, as you do, a 
lover’s partiality for it.” I bent persistently over 
my book as I spoke. 

The next moment I heard something singeing 
in the grate, and looking up saw that the curl 
was gone from Edgar’s hand. But surprise 
kept me silent. 

“ Please exexse me for interrupting you again, 
but I want your opinion of this daguerreotype.” 

I took it from his hand. It was the pictured 
face of Agnes Browne.—There was the dainty 
mouth, the delicately arched brows, the cloud of 
silky curls, and I thought as I looked at it, that 
the blue eyes put on their old look of triumph 
and exultation. I gave it back tohim without 
comment, and turned again to my book. Some- 
thing followed the curl into the grate, and if I 
hadn’t been reading too attentively to be sure of 
anything, I should have said it was the daguer- 
reotype. 

“ And see all these notes and letters she has 
written me. We have corresponded for years— 
long befoxe I ever saw you, Mary. Look at the 
penmanship. Is it not fair and delicate?” And 
a bunch of old letters was thrust between my 
eyes and book, with a quickness of motion that 
made me start. 

“Now, Iam going to show you how I value 
them. Look.” 

A careless toss,—a bright, strong flash of 
flame, and there was a ring of white ashes upon 
the hearth, but no letters in Edgar’s hand. | 
had an indistinct impression that his mind was 
wandering, and my face must have shown the 
thought, for he smiled quietly and shook his head. 

“No, Mary, Iam not insane. I never did a 
wiser or more agreeable job in all my life. But 
arrange this cushion at my back, and I'll tell 
you about it.” 

I did as he requested, but before I could with- 








draw my arm, he leaned quickly backward, and 
it was a prisoner about his neck. I tried to re- 
lease myself from this unexpected bondage, but 
with a sudden clasp he circled my waist, and 
drew me down into his arms. 

“ There, now, you know I am very weak, and 
the doctor says I must not exert myself too 
much; so, you see if you struggle, you may 
make me worse. Sit still, like a good girl, and 
hear me through.” 

I was compelled to obey, though from the 
muscular strength he exhibited, I judged he need 
have no fear of a relapse. 

“Do you know I overheard every word of 
your conversation with Agnes at the door of my 
chamber, on the first day of my illness?” he 
asked. ‘“ You did not speak in whispers, and if 
you had, I believe I should have heard you, for 
love and sickness make a man’s ears sharp.” 

I made him no reply other than a second in- 
effectual effort to escape, but he held me fast, 
and continued: “I was not too sick to draw 
comparisons between her utter heartlessness and 
your generous devotion. I knew that a selfish, 
neglectful mistress could never make me a de- 
voted and noble wife; and that moment was 
sufficient to turn love into scorn—passion to in- 
difference.” Again I tried to rise, but the arms 
drew me closer. “‘ Since that time I have been 
very, very sick; but there has been always a 
ministering angel by my side—a gentle, patient, 
loving presence watching about me, and sweet- 
ening even the bitterness of pain with her un- 
tiring devotion. I have read your face for hours 
together, when you thought me sleeping, or fol- 
lowed your motions as you flitted noiselessly 
about my room, and I have learned that there 
is something more desirable in woman than 
grace or wit—something holier than beauty.” 
His words thrilled me with a strange mixture of 
pain and pleasure, but I turned my face reso- 
lutely away from his glance. ‘And more. I 
have thought that the one who could devote her- 
self so untiringly to my service, humor my ex- 
actions, bear patiently with my petulance and 
feebl breathe a polluted atmosphere, anu 
brave the dangers of a possible death for my 
sake, without giving herself a moment’s respite 
from her wearying vigils, must be very noble, 
very courageous, and very loveable. And I 
wondered why, instead of being caught by the 
glitter of a painted stone,—I had not realized the 
value of the precious jewel that shone with such a 
lustre within the outstretching of my hands.” 

There was a hot dashing of blood into my face, 
and I begged him to release me. 

“Not just yet. I want to know why you did 
not desert me too, as Agnes did ?” 

“Perhaps because I loved you better.” I did 
not realize what I had said until with a rapid 
movement he drew my face down upon his shoul- 
der, and said in an eager voice : 

“Dare I understand you as I wish I might? 
Say those words again, Mary, and let me be my 
own interpreter.” A nestling in the arms that 
circled me—a whispered word, and then my lips 





a besieged with a shower of kisses, and Eagar ; 


mwas “the happiest man this sie of Paradiee.” 


Floral Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
Spring is Soobreogn-) birds are twittering, forests leaf, and 
je sun. 
And the loosened torrents downwards singing to the 
Glowing ng like ghee ‘nooks of Freya, peeping rosebuds ’gin 


to ope, 
And in human hearts awaken love of life, and joy, and 
hope. Tronse. 








Hints for the Month. 

On the attention given through the present month, 
most of the success for the season will depend. The 
plants are now, or ought to be, ina very active growth, 
which must be encouraged by moderate and regular sup- 
plies of water and air. Pinch out the points of the grow- 
ing shoots of such plants as are required to become 
bushy; this is commonly called “‘ stopping,” and, with 
such things as geraniums, fuchsias, myrtles, and others 
of similar habit, is very necessary. Cactuses must have 
a sunny position, and plenty of water. Mignonette in 
pots and boxes, will require thinning, so as to leave the 
plants about three inehes apart. The several kinds of 
China roses form beautiful window ornaments, and occa- 
sion but little trouble: at this time they are coming rap- 
idly into bloom. Look for and destroy insects of all 
sorts, every few days; they multiply so fast, that with- 
out constant attention, the plants are soon overrun. The 
leaves must be kept clear of dust, and the branches prop- 
erly tied out to sticks, that the centre may reeeive its 
due share of light. 


Pergularia. 

This flower has perhaps the sweetest fragrance of any 
other plant. The blossoms are green and of no peculiar 
beauty, but they are valuable for their delightful fra- 
grance, which is chiefly perceptible at night. The Per- 
gularia is a stove climber, which should be grown in a 
large pot with holes in the sides, which should be plunged 
into the centre pit of the stoveand kept moist. It should 
be kept back every year when it is done flowering; and it 
will shoot out vigorously in spring. This plant fully re- 
pays any trouble expended upon it by the rich fragrance. 





Ledum, 

The Labrador Tea. American low shrubs with pretty 
white flowers. It is a compact growing little plant, with 
box-like leaves and clusters of white flowers, which have 
a pink tinge on the back of the petals. It is very suit- 
able for beds in a geometric flower garden, or rock-work ; 
but it requires s slight protection during severe frosts. 
Ononis. 

The Rest Harrow. Little herbaceous and shrubby plants, 
some of which are natives of Britain, and which generally 
have yellow or pink flewers. Most kinds should be grown 
in peat, or very sandy loam. Most of the kinds live in the 
open air, with a very slight protection during hard frosts. 
Chilidonium. 

The common Celandine or Swallow-wort, is » hardy pe- 
rennial, with yellow flowers, common on the seacoast and 
in churchyards in many parts of England. It grows in 
any common garden soil, and is readily increased by di- 
vision of the roots. 


Blitum. 

Annuals of the easiest culture, of no beauty with re- 
spect tothe flowers, but remarkable for the showy ap- 
pearance of their spikes of sueculent scarlet fruit. The 
common names for the species are Strawberry and Spinach 
Blite. 


A 

Herbaceous plants and shrubs, with yellow pes-like 
flowers, growing freely in the open air in any common 
garden soil. The blossoms have a slight fragrance. 


Ensautia. 

One species is a very pretty flower, and requiring only 
the usual treatmest of annuals, and will grow in common 
garden soil. 


— 





Sester’s Picnic. 


Said old Mrs. Philanthropy, the o 
prococions urchin in the street with a rts a 
able for its ventilating advantages : 

“ Bobby, why don't you go home and voy your moth- 
bad) se that awful hole in your trowse 





“9, it out, old woman, pode sap tful reply, 
“our ks economizing, and a hole will last longer 
than a day 


The o a ndy's howe | sympathy was wasted, while the 
rougater beat a yy bey round the corner, display- 
ng & flag of truce in 


ON 


“ Edward,” said his mother to # boy of eight, who was 
Saree a ‘hoop in the front yard, ‘ * Baward, you must 
wa Ah ad opty street.” 

0. , I wont,” was the reply. A few minutes af- 
quoi his mother had occasion to go to the window. 
To her surprise she saw Edward in the street, engaged in 
the edifyin, oa of manufacturing dirt pies. 

“ Didn't you.” she said, angrily, ‘not to go 


wou Te aie, t mother,” was the satisfactory reply. 
“T climbed over the tence!’ 
Nn senennn enn nnn ns 


An ens oe wees ae doses of cireus 
at the theatre was Christmas eve, and he was ‘‘ filled 


with the ‘ spirit’ jet tee day.” He bought two tickets, 
J 


went to the doorkeeper and exhibited them. The door- 

keeper attempted to take one of them, but he a: 

that the doorkeeper must take both. Doorkeepe: : 
pe Neto “ M- other man? Where's your friend?” 


The 
se Bee oe wold ty h yn ‘m 8 f,solng here twice to- t. 
Both them tickets is fo: — 


While a worthy individual, of the march of intellect 
* laying down the law,” the other day, to a 

acquaintances in one of the streets of Cu 
ponte he caught the eye of a carter hard by, who 
been vainly endeavoring to raise a sack of potatoes upon 
his cart, and who, on the instant, thus appealed to the 
man of knowledge: 

“Come awa, Mr. ——; knowledge is power, ye ken— 
gi’e us a lift on wi’ this poke o° taties !” 


RA AA SAA AAS AAAS A SARS 


During the offertory in a certain up-town chureh, one 
Sunday morning, the clergyman paused before readi 
one of the sentences, and remarked in a perfectly clear 
voice, that Bsn heard in every part of the building: 

* There two persons in this church whom I wish to 
inform that tt this is not the time or place for conversation.” 

It is needless to state that there was no whispering 
during the remainder of the service. 


eee 


The Lop bg is a literal npr Be the list of questions 
proposed for discussion in a debating club ‘‘ out West:” 
bad Subjects of Diskusion. | 
Is Dancing morralie ro: 
Is the vg of aetiones works commendible? 
Is it necessary that females should reseave a thurray 
educashun? 
Ort femails to taik part in pollytix?” 


RNAS ASA en sn ns 


An exchange says: Troy is about opening a picture 
gallery. Among the bebe Sa ongs Bs ht an 
Ochre’s painting Wag- 
on,” copi ine sf bo guohanen, walle s resbdens 
of Sand Lake. This is a production of great merit. The 
handle of the shovel is ‘ fore-shortened” in a manner 
ps Hy shows that Professor 0. is one of our leading 


ae ener 


Pm. og man who perpetrated the following deserves to be 
it: 


A = oy and dead was ihe, 

by to dye and died to be 
Tames still; for still his hair 

Was colored black with dye stuff rare; 

His coffin, too, was dyed with red, 

And now this dyer has died dead. 


ANNA nnn ene 


“ This tego to let. Inquire next door.” The 
plaee was in wretched Bannis- 
ter, homens, | inquired the rent, etc. These particulars 
gained he asked: 

* Do you let anything with it?” 





No,” was a ep “ wh: ou ask 
“ Because,” the wit, “ tHe yea let it ene’ it will 
tumble down 


Oeeeeeeeeeen ern 


ery 





A general legi lace, the governor 
capitulated, after a e olight resistance. "When n the governor 


waiked out, he said to the general 

‘Twill confess to you, In confidence, that I only asked 

because I wanted powder. 

“To return your confidence,” answered » 
1 cs, canines hak use I wanted ” 

duive anatase atin A from 
the ha time. A sleeper from the track of time. 
The remainder of a shoemaker’s fortune after he has given 


a 

rie! his awl (all). The cars of a train of circumstances. 
w hairs from the head of a nail. A few shillings from 

the crown ofahat. A few eyebrows from the face of a 

fiat-iron. A few stitches taken in cape Ann. 


The individual who sent us a piece of poetry commene- 
ing with 
“ A pig stood mourning at the gate,” 
is geen | informed that it is too affecting for our readers. 
We read it twice and were overcome with a most discon- 
solate gloom, and bedewed the manuscript with tears. 
Woe couldn’t stand the deep pathos. 








A good deacon making an official visit toa dying neigh- 
bor, ian was a very unpopular man, put the usual 
ues! 
. ** Are you willing to go, my friend?” 
* une yes,” said the sick man. 
am glad at that,” said the deacon, “forall the 
oaaban are willing.” 


PN NN ee eee ee . 


Pertinent to the Times.—An old toper was induced to 
sign the temperance pledge, which he kept religiously for 
some weeks. At last, he got decidedly balmy, and one of 
his friends remonstrated bcc him or his faithlessness 
to his obligations. He answe: 

“To be sure I signed th “~~ but I was tremendous- 
ly dry, and all sighs fail ia 6 dry tan ime.’ 


— 





A ragged and weather-beaten loafer crawled in before a 
fireins oss house, and seating himself began to cough 
tremendously. 

% Mister, #9 says a premeter, * you've got a cold.” 
“Have 1?” said the oth mp “pon my honor I’m 

of it—I'm 80 wretched poor it’s a consctétion to get any- 
thing.” 


~~ 





—— 


The witty and convivial Lord song 4 ge in his early 
ears much addicted to dissipation, his mother advised 
carts take example of a gentleman whose constant food 
was herbs and his drink water. 
“ What, madam!” said he, ‘‘ would you have me imi- 
tate a man who eats like beast and drinks like a fish?” 


RRRA RAR 


Willis, in speaking of the West Indies, says the fields 
of sugar-cane are so unprovided wi fences thatalle 
wayaune has to do when he wants refreshment is to cut 
® stick and suck. Dobbs, who has tried it on, says the 
better way is, to suck and ‘cut stick,” especially if the 
overseer keeps a bull . 
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Bntered accordingto Act of 
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A TALE OF O1,: 
BY MRE CARO: 
{contr 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“T don’t know bat th 
give up going now,” sai 
a» Confess the truth, this is 
. you, and the sooner you . 
had a hint this morning f 
ed to be here last night 
you arrived, which has ¢ 
aneasiness ” 
* He couldn’t have ens, 
“No, bat it seems that 
that three persons came, 
that consequently one « 
some part of the buildin, 
to Elthorpe, search will 
discovered. It is true th 
* to cause his immediate a: 
feat the accomplishment 
important, which David . 
bring about.” 
Marion exerted herself 








“Tam ashamed of m 
“It embarrasses you, an: 
you are taking on my ac: 
You can trast me.” 

“Tat me pull your hat 
There, that will do.” 

Having given her a fe: 
she guided her through t:, 
her own apartment. 

“Remember to plant 5 
Madge, as she placed b 
In two minutes more the 
where according to the 
Zephyras stood ready fi 
standing at a little distan 
others, among whom M» 
alarm, the man who fro: 
nersed the arrival of Mo 
protectors. She stepped 

ever, and with careless 

saddle. Marion who he 
was a good horsewoman, 
readiness liave taken he 
she not been instructed |: 
assistance, which she hac 
sary to render to the litt. 

“Old Dycey's daugt. . 
any way,” said the mai 
excited the alarm of Mv 
her foot in the stirrup. 

“And ber shoes be wo 
er, with astrong Yorksh. 
none of Jake Plodder’s | 

| winds and 

linen white » 
says the old saw, and tru): 
but that white hand of 
been employed in embr: 
and satine in lady’s bows 
ing them in the open air 

These remarks were 
parposely as Madge tho: 
attention. 

“What are you talk 
stepping towards him w 
The answer was unh« 
Marion, for the well-trn 
the accustomed signal, 
forward at « speed the 
the name which had bee 
wind. Bute loud hallo 
“ Bwp, turn back! I’ve» 
were heard plainly en 
them looked back. 

” Elthorpe’s suspicion 
that is certain,” said Me 
“It can’t be that he re 
“No, the very attemp: 
turn, shows that he did: 
inducing us to turn bac’ 
low us.” 

“And if be should ove: 
“ Why then, we shall ' 
we can’t expect bim w | 
our lives than his own. 
cause for fear, There isr 
his, another horse in the 
we've got « good start.” 





They rode on in silen- 
for the last quarter of a 
@ direct line, and with » 


The Mysteries o: 
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